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Art. I. Drs Smith’s Inquiry into the Naturé and Caufes of the Wealth 
of Nations, concluded. 
E now proceed to lay before our Readers an ab‘ftract 
of the fifth and laft book of this truly original and va- 
luable work, in which the Author treats 
Of the Revenue of the Sovereign or Commonwealth. 

The expences of government are of four kinds, thofe of 
defence—of juftice—of public works and inflitutions—and for fup- 
porting the dignity of the fovereign. 

The expences of defence are very different in different ftates 
of fociety. Among nations of hunters and of fhepherds every 
man is a warrior. An army of hunters can feldom exceed two 
or three hundred men: an army of fhepherds may fometimes 
amount to two or three hundred thoufand: a nation of the 
Jatter therefore is more formidable than one of the former. In 
a nation of hufbandmen, where there is few manufactures and 
little commerce, every man eafily becomes a warrior, and the 
expence of colle@ting an army is fmall. In this ftate of fociety, 
the men who were of age to bear arms have often ferved with- 
out pay. But in a more advanced ftate, this became impoffi- 
ble. Artificers and manufacturers, having no revenue but in 
their daily labour, muft be maintained by the Public while they 
bear arms in its defence. This is become ftill more neceflary, 
fince the art of war has been refined into an intricate fcience, 
and the event has remained undecided for feveral campaigns. 
The expences of war have been greatly increafed from the time 
that the military character became diftin& and feparate, and 
the preparation and maintenance of armies devolved upon go- 


-Vefnment. As fociety refines, and manufactures increafe, vos 


luntary military exercifes are neglected, and it becomes .the 
bufinefs of the government to provide for the fecurity of the 
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people. This may be done, either by enforcing the practice of 
military exercifes on the whole or part of the people capable of 
bearing arms, or by maintaining and employing a certain num- 
ber of citizens in the conftant practice of military exercifes : 
the former creates a militia, the latter a flanding army. A 
militia muft always be much inferior, both in dexterity and in 
ready obedience, to an army cothpofed of men who are foldiers 
by profeffion. Ancient hiftory confirms this remark. It is only 
by a ftanding army that the civilization of any country can be 
perpetuated. A flanding army can only be dangerous to liberty 
when the iniereft of the general and officers is not neceflarily 
conneéted with the fupport of the conftitution of the ftate. 
Where the military force and civil authority are united, the fo- 
vereign enjoys fuch fecurity, as renders it fafe for him to tole- 
rate that decree of liberty which approaches to licentioufnefs, 
The expences of war have been much increafed by the intro- 
duction of fire-arms. 

The eftablifhment of an exa&t adminiftration of juftice, ne- 
ceflary to defend every member of the fociety from injuftice or 
oppreffion, is attended with different degrees of expence in dif- 
ferent periods of fociety. Where property is great and une 
equally diftributed, frequent occafions of injury occur, and ma- 
giltracy becomes neceflary. Subordination naturally increafes 
with the growth of valuable property. Fortune and birth are 
the two circumftances which principally fet one man above 
another: thefe create dependence and refpect, and thus natu- 
rally introduce judicial authority. “The exercife of this autho- 
rity for a long time, far frou: being a caufe of expence, was 2 
fource of revenue. This was found to be produttive of grofs 
abufes, and when taxes came to be paid for the fupport of go- 
vernment, it feems to have been ftipulated that no prefent fhould 
be accepted for the adminiftration of juftice. It is not to be 
expected, however, that juftice fhould be adminiftered gratis. 
To prevent the corription of juftice, the higher officers may 
be paid by government; but lawyers and attorneys muft be 
paid by the partics, or they would perform their duty ftill worfe 
than at.prefent. The whole expence of juftice might eafily be 
defrayed by the fees of court; and indecd thefe fecs feem ori- 
ginally to have been the principal fupport of the courts of 
juftice in England. 

Another object of national expence is the ere&ting and main- 
taining public ufeful inftitutions and works, the profit of which 
could not repay the expence to private individuals. Thefe are 
chiefly fuch as are defigned for facilitating commerce, for the 
education of youth, and for the inftruction of the people. 

Public works for facilitating commerce, fuch as highways, 
bridges, harbours, canals, &c. will generally afford a particu- 
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Jar revenue for defraying their own expence, in the hands of 
private perfons or truftees. To remedy the evils complained of; 
arifing from the mifmanagement of public tolls or turnpikes, it 
has been propofed that the affair fhould be taken into the hands 
of government, and the foldiers be employed in mending the 
highways. But in this cafe, thefe tolls, being confidered as 
one of the refources of the ftate, would probably be greatly 
augmented ; a very unequal burden would fall upon the lower 
clafles of the people; and the remedy, on the fuppofition of 
negleét, would be more difficult. 
Inftitutions for the education of youth may likewife furnifh 
a revenue fufficient for defraying their own expence, arifing 
from the fees of the fcholars. The endowments of {chools 
or colleges, by diminifhing the neceffity of application and ex- 
ertion in the teachers, have in fome meafure fruftrated the end 
of their inftitution. In the univerfity of Oxford the greater 
part of the public profeflors have, for thefe many years, given 
up altogether even the pretence of teaching. Whatever forces 
a certain number of ftudents to any college or univerfity, in- 
dependent of the merit of the teachers, tends to diminifh the 
neceflity of that merit. Of this kind are exclufive privileges of 
graduates, and charitable foundations. If the difcipline of the 
college be contrived for the intereft or eafe of the mafters rather 
than the benefit of the ftudents, as is frequently the cafe in 
endowed inftitutions, the effet muft be unfavourable to the 
interefts of learning. ‘The prefent univerfities of Europe were 
originally, for the moft part, ecclefiaftical corporations infti- 
tuted for the education of churchmen. What was taught in 
them was, accordingly, theology, or fome things preparatory to 
theology. A corrupt Latin, which was the common language 
of the weftern parts of Europe when Chriftianity was eftablifhed 
by law, long continued to be ufed in the church; and there- 
fore the ftudy of it was made an effential part of univerfity edu- 
cation. Greek was introduced in confequence of the difputes 
which arofe between the Catholic and reformed churches. The 
ancient Greek philofophy, which had been judicioufly divided 
into phyfics, or natural philofophy, ethics or moral philofophy, 
and logic, in order to accommodate it to theological ftudents, 
was changed for a fyftem confifting of thefe five parts, Logic, 
Ontology, Metaphyfics, Moral Philofophy, Phyfics. In this 
courfe, fo large a quantity of fubtlety and fophiftry, of ca- 
fuiftry and afcetic morality were introduced, as rendered it very 
improper for the education of gentlemen or men of the world. 
This courfe, or afew unconnected fhreds and parcels of this courfe, 
ftill continue to be taught in moft of the univerfities of Europe. 
And the richeft and beft endowed univerfities have generall 
been the floweft in adopting ee and the. moft averle 
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to alterations. Among the Greeks and Romans the ftate feems 
to have been at no pains in the bufinefs of education, except 
fo far as related to military exercifes ; yet mafters were found 
for inftruéting the better fort of people in every art or f{cience, 
which it was neceflary or convenient for them to ftudy. Were 
there no public inftitutions for education, teachers would never 
find their account in teaching either an exploded and anti- 
quated fyftem of a fcience acknowledged to be ufeful, or a 
fcience univerfally believed to be a mere ufelefs and pedantic 
heap of fophiftry and nonfenfe ; and a gentleman, after going 
through a long and expenfive courfe of education, could not 
come into the world completely ignorant of every thing which 
is the common fubject of converfation among gentlemen and 
men of the world. Perhaps, in civilized and commercial fo- 
ciety, the ftate may, with advantage, pay fome attention to the 
education of the common people, who are always rendered 
more orderly and ufeful, by well chofen inftruction. By efta- 
blifhing parifh {chools for reading, writing, and accounts, and 
perhaps the elementary parts of geometry and mechanics, giv- 
ing premiums to thofe who excel, and obliging every man to 
undergo an examination in the effential parts of education be- 
fore he be allowed to fet up any trade, or obtain the freedom 
of corporations, the Public might, at a fmall expence, facili- 
tate, encourage, and even impofe upon the common people, a 
neceflity of acquiring fome education. 

Inftitutions for the general inftru€tion of the people in reli- 
gion derive no advantage from independent endowments, re- 
ipeCling the zeal and induftry of teachers, If they are more 
learned and accomplifhed than thofe who do not enjoy endow- 
ments, they have generally lefs influence over the interior ranks 
of the people; and have therefore always found it neceflary to 
call for the fupport of the civil magiftrate againft their oppo- 
nents, In civil difputes, that religious feét which has been 
leagued with the victorious party, has generally been powerful 
enough to oblige the civil magiftrate to refpect their opinions 
and inclinations ; and their clergy have required that he fhould 
filence and fubdue their adverfaries, and beftow an independent 
provifion on themfelves. Had politics never called in the aid 
of religion, it would have dealt equally and impartially with 
the different fe&ts. ‘This would have increafed their number, 
but, by dividing their ftrength, it would have been productive 
of moderation apd good temper. Religious feéts, being gene- 
rally begun among the common people, ufually adopt an auftere 
fyftem of morals, fometimes indeed carried to an extravagant 
height, but on the whole favourable to good order. Where 
there is an eftablifhed or governing religion, the fovereign can- 
not be feeure unlefs he has the means of influencing the clergy: 
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which is moft fuccefsfully done by keeping their honours and 

referments in his hands. Church preferment was very early 
at the difpofal of the church. At length, the Pope gradually 
drew to himfelf the collation of bifhoprics, abbacies, and infe- 
rior benefices ; and thus the clergy thro’ Europe were formed into 
a kind of fpiritual army under one general ; not only independent 
of the fovereigns of their refpective countries, but dependent upon 
one foreign fovereign. ‘Thus did the church of Rome, thro’ 
the roth, 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, maintain the moft 
formidable combination that ever was formed againft the au- 
thority and fecurity of civil government, as well as againft the 
liberty, reafon, and happinefs of mankind. The gradual im- 
provements of arts, manufactures, and commerce, deftroyed at 
the fame time the power of the great barons and of the clergy. 
By furnifhing them with more opportunities of fpending their 
riches upon themfelves, and increafing their defire of gain, they 
Jed them to render their tenants independent upon them by 
granting them long leafes, and put an end to that hofpitality 
and charity which had given them fuch influence with the 
people. In this fituation of things, the fovereigns endeavoured 
to recover their influence in the church, by procuring to the 
deans and chapters of each diocefe the reftoration of their an- 
cient right of electing the bifhop, and to the monks that of elect- 
ing the abbot. This was the object of feveral ftatutes in Eng- 
Jand in the 14th century, and of the pragmatic fanction efta- 
blifhed inFrancein the rsthcentury. Other fimilar regulations 
took place in other parts of Europe; and the authority of the 
Pope gradually declined. The reformation greatly aided the ef- 
forts of the fovereigns of Europe againft the power of Rome. 
Henry VIII. of England renounced the Pope’s fupremacy. The 
reformation gave birth to two principal parties, the Lutheran 
and Calviniftic ; the former of whom preferved epifcopal go- 
vernment and clerical fubordination, and gave the fovereign 
the difpofal of bifhopricks and fuperior benefices: the latter 
gave the people the right of electing their minifters, and efta- 
blithed a perfect equality among the clergy. To prevent the 
frequent difturbances which occurred, the magiftrate refumed 
the right cf prefentation. Moderate benefices are moft favour- 
able to the ufefulnefs and refpectablenefs of the clergy. 

‘The expences neceflary to fupport the dignity of the fove- 
reign, muft increafe in an improving ftate of fociety. 

The fources of the general or public revenue, from which 
the feveral expences of government may be defrayed, are the 
funds which belong to the fovereign or commonwealth, or taxes 
upon the people. 

The fovereign may derive a revenue from the profit of ftock 
employed in merchandice, as, by taking the public bank, poft- 
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office, &c. into his hands, or engaging in mercantile projects, 
But it has always been found that the character of the trader 
and fovereign are inconfiftent. A ftate may derive part of its 
revenue from the intereft of money, as is the cafe with the 
Canton of Berne. ‘Ihe rent of public lands has been found a 
more fecure and peimanent fource of revenue than either of the 
former: but thefe would be better improved and yield a greater 
revenue, by being in the hands of private perfons. Since the 
modern art of war and other refinements have rendered govern 
ment fo expenfive, public ftock and lands have been found im- 
proper and infufficient fources of revenue, and taxes on the 
people have become neceflary, 

The fubjects of every ftate ought to contribute to the fup- 
port of government in proportion to the revenue which they 
enjoy under the proteétion of the ftate. The tax to be paid 
by each individual fhould be certain and not arbitrary. Every 
tax fhould be levied at the time and in the manner moft conve- 
nient to the contributor. And every tax fhould be fo con- 
trived as to take and keep out of the pockets of the people as 
little as poffible above what is brought into the public treafury. 
All private revenue arifing from rent, profit, and wages, every 
tax muft fall upon fome one of thefe feparately, or upon all of 
them indifferently. 

Taxes upon the rent of land may either be according to fome 
fixed canon, or variable, according to the variations in the real 
rent of the Jand. A land-tax on the former plan neceilarily 
becomes unequal, In Great Britain the rents of lands have 
univerfally rifen, and given all the proprietors of lands an ad- 
vantage, though in very unequal degrees. A variable land- 
tax has its inconveniences ;_ particularly, it would, without great 
precaution, difcourage the improvement of Jands. Taxes upon 
the produce of land are, in fact, taxes upon the rent. ‘Tythes 
are a very unequal tax, anda great difcouragement to cultiva- 
tion. A tax of this fort, paid in kind, would be liable to fuf- 
fer much from mifmanagement. A certain fum of money, or 
modus, in lieu of fuch taxes, or tythes, would be more uni- 
form, and would not difcourage improvement. A tax upon 
the rent of houfes would fall partly upon the tenant and partly 
upon the owner of the ground. The proportion of the expence 
of houfe rent to the whole expence of living, is higheft in the 
firft ranks of life, and gradually diminifhes: a tax upon houfe 
rents would therefore generally fall heavieft upon the rich. A 
tax upon ground rents would fall altogether upon its owner ; 
and would be eafy and equitable, as thefe rents are in propor- 
tion to the populoufnefs and wealth of any place. Window 
taxes are unequal, falling much heavier upon the poor than the 
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Profit, or the revenue arifing from ftock, may be divided 
jnto the part which pays the intereft, and the furplus. The 
latter is not taxable directly, for this being the natural com- 
penfation to the employer, fuch a tax would oblige him either 
to raife the rate of profit, or fink that of intereft. ‘The intereft 
of money is not a proper object of taxation, becaufe the amount 
of a man’s capital ftock is not eafily known, and becaufe it is 
liable to be removed, and might be driven away by a vaxatious 
tax. The tax upon ftock in England, though annexed to the 


Jand-tax, is much lighter; it is rated much below its real va- 


Jue. Taxes upon particular branches of trade are taxes upon 
ftock : as thofe upon pedlars, hackney-coaches, and ale houfes. 
A tax upon the profits of ftock, in a particular branch of trade, 
lays a reftraint upon the market: a tax upon the profits of {tock 
in agriculture falls upon the landlord. All taxes upon the 
transterence of property of every kind, fo far as they diminifh 
the capital value of that property, tend to diminifh the funds 
deftined for the maintenance of productive labour, and there- 
fore are injudicious. : 

Taxes upon Jabour, where the demand for it, and the price 
of provifions remain the fame, fall immediately upon the em- 
ployer, and finally upon the landlord and the confumer. Thefe 
are extremely injurious to the public, and opprefflive to indivi- 
duals. The emoluments of offices, being generally higher 
than is neceflary, might properly be taxed. 

The taxes which are intended to fall indifferently on every 
different {pecies of revenue, are capitation taxes, and taxes upon 
confumable commodities. 

Capitation taxes, if it is attempted to proportion them to 
the revenue of each contributor, become altogether arbitrary : 
if they are proportioned by rank, they become unequa!. As 
far as they are levied upon the lower ranks of people they are 
direct taxes upon labour: they are always burdenfome and un- 
popular. ' 

Confumable commodities are either neceffaries or luxuries. 
Neceflaries are thofe things which nature and the eftablifhed 
rules of decency have rendered necefiary to the loweft clafs of 
the people. In England a linen fhirt and leather fhoes are be- 


come neceflaries. A tax upon neceflaries is a tax upon the 


wages of labour; becaufe labourers muft pay more for them. 
Taxes upon the luxuries of the poor aét as fumptuary laws, 
difpofing them to refrain from or moderate the ufe of fuper- 
fluities. Taxes upon neceflaries or labour fall doubly upon 
landlords, by reducing their rents and increafing their expences. 
_1n Great Britain the principal taxes upon the neceflaries of 
life are thofe upon falt, leather, foap, and candles. Coals, 
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though a neceffary article, are taxed very highly when carried 
coaftwife, but pay no duty by land-carriage or inland naviga- 
tion. Where they are naturally cheap, they are confumed dut 

free; where dear, loaded with a heavy duty. Confumable 
commodities may be taxed either by demanding an annual fum 
for ufing them from the confumer, or by levying a tax upon 
them while they are in the hands of the dealer: the firft me- 
thod fuits fuch goods as Jaft a confiderable time, the latter 
thofe of which the confumption is more immediate. 

The prohibition of, or high duties impofed upon, the im- 
portation of many foreign goods has annihilated or diminifhed 
the revenue from them, without being of real benefit to trade. 
Perhaps the duties of cuftoms might, without any lofs to the 
revenue, and with much advantage to trade, be confined to 
a few articles only. ‘The whole confamption of the inferior 
ranks of people being much greater in value as well as quan- 
tity, than that of the fuperior and middle ranks, thofe taxes 
which are laid upon the luxuries of the common people muft be 
moft productive. Hence the great benefit of the taxes on the 
materials and manufa@ture of fermented liquors. And this tax 
might be rendered more equal, as well as profitable, by taking 
off the different duties upon beer and ale, and tripling the 
malt-tax. 

In that rude ftate of fociety which precedes the extenfion of 
commerce, few articles of luxury are to be obtained, and thofe 
who poffefs a large revenue ufually fpend the furplus in hofpi- 
tality and charity. In this ftate few perfons live beyond their 
income, and many hoard up treafures; among the reft, the 
fovereign. In a commercial country, both the people and fo- 
vereign finding new fources of expence, live up to and often 
beyond their income. ‘The want of parfimony in a ftate in 
times of peace, impofes the neceflity of contracting debt in the 
time of war. In the immediate exigences of war, government 
can have no refource but in borrowing. The increafe of 
wealth in a commercial country, and the fecurity of property 
in a free ftate, introduce an ability and willingnefs in the fub- 
ject to lend their money to government on extraordinary oc- 
Cafions. 

Public debts are contraéted on what may be called perfonal 
credit, without afligning or mortgaging any particular fund for 
payment, or on affignments and mortgages. The unfunded 
debt of Great Britain is of the former kind, and confifts partly 
in a debt which bears, or is fuppofed to bear, no intereft, as 
debts for extraordinary fervices, extraordinaries of the army and 
navy, arrears of fubfidies, &c. and partly in a debt which bears 
intereft, refembling a private debt contracted on a promiffory 
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note; of which kind are navy and exchequer bills. The Bank, 
by difcounting thefe bills at their current value, and paying the 
iat due upon them, facilitates their circulation. 

Mortgages or affignments are made for a fhort period of 
time only, or for perpetuity. In the one cafe the fund is fup- 
ofed fufficient to pay both principal and intereft within the 
limited time ; in the other it pays a perpetual annuity equiva- 
lent to the intereft only, government being at liberty at any 
time to redeem this annuity upon paying the principal: in the 
former method money is faid to be railed by anticipation: in 
the latter by funding. In Great Britain the annual land and 
malt taxes are regularly anticipated every year; the Bank of 
England advancing at intereft the fums for which thofe taxes 
are granted, and receiving payment as their produce comes in, 
The firft loans in the reigns of King William and Queen 
Anne were upon anticipation for a fhort term. The produce 
of the taxes deftined to this purpofe proving infufficient, defi- 
ciencies arofe, and it became neceflary to prolong the term of 
thofe taxes. This was done from time to time, and new taxes 
appointed to make good deficiencies, and to ferve as a fund 
for new loans. In 1711, feveral duties were made perpetual, 
as a fund for paying the intcreft of upwards of nine millions, 
the capital of the South Sea Company advanced to government ; 
as fome other taxes had before been perpetuated to pay the in- 
tereft of money advanced by the Bank Company and the Eaft 
India Company. In1715, the different taxes which had been 
mortgaged for paying feveral annuities were accumulated into 
one common fund, called the Aggregate Fund. In 1717, fe- 
veral other taxes were rendered perpetual, and accumulated 
into another common fund called the General Fund. In con- 
fequence of thefe different*acts the greater part of the taxes, 
which had before been anticipated only for a fhort term of 
years, were rendered perpetual as a fund for paying not the 
capital, but the intereft only of the money which had been 
borrowed upon them by different anticipations. During the 
reign of Queen Anne, the market rate of intereft finking from 
fix to five per cent. and this being fixed as the higheft lawful 
intereft, the creditors of the public were foon after induced 
to accept of five per cent. intereft; which occafioned a favin 
of one-fixth of the greater part of the annuities paid out of the 


three great funds above mentioned. This faving left a confi- © 


fiderable furplus in the produce of the taxes accumulated into 

thofe funds, and laid the foundation of the Sinking Fund. In 

1727, the intereft of the greater part of the public debts was 

farther reduced to four per cent, and in 1753 and 1757 to three 

and 2 half, and three per cent. which redu@tions ftill farther 

augmented the Sinking Fund, 
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During the reigns of William and Anne large {ums were fre. 
quently borrowed upon annuities for terms of years, and for 
lives. On the fifth of January 1775, the remainder of the 
long annuities not fubfcribed into other {tock, amounted only 
to 136,453!. 12s. 8d. Annuities for lives have occafionally 
been granted as an additional encouragement to fubfcribers or 
lenders to government, either upon feparate lives, or upon lots 
of lives, called ‘T’ontine, from the firft inventor of them. 

Sinking funds having generally arifen, not fo much from 
any furplus of taxes as from the reduction of intereft, mutt be 
infufficient for difcharging the debts even if rightly applied. In 
a time of peace, after the people have been burdened with man 
taxes to fupport the former war, which are perhaps barely fut. 
ficient to pay the interefts of the debts thus incurred, new taxes 
would be dangerous, and the eafieft expedient, in cafe of ex. 
traordinary expences, is to have recourfe to the Sinking Fund, 
Hence the ufual mifapplication of this fund. 

In Great Britain, from the time that we had firft recourfe to 
the ruinous expedient of perpetual funding, the reduction of the 
public debt in time of peace, has never borne any proportion 
to its accumulation in time of war. The national debt com- 
menced in 1688. In 1697 it amounted to upwards of 21 mil- 
lions. In lefsthan four years from that time five millions were 
paid off. In 1714 the debt was 53 millions; in 1722, 55 mil- 
lions, From 1723 to 1739, during 17 years peace, it was 
only reduced to 46 millions, During the Spanifh and French 
wars from-1739 to 1748, the debt increafed to 78 millions. In 
1755, before the breaking out of the laft war, the funded debt 
was 72 millions. In 1764, the funded and unfunded debt 
amounted to 139 millions. In 1775, they amounted to 129 
millions, Of the ten millions which have been paid, not five 
has been’ difcharged out of the favings of the ordinary revenue. 
It apears therefore altogether chimerical to expect that the pub- 
lic debt fhould ever be difcharged by any favings from the ordi« 
nary revenue as it ftands at prefent. 

The annual revenue of Great Britain in time of peace 
amounts to more than ten millions; a fum fufficient, if un- 
mortgaged, to carry on the moft vigorous war. The people 
therefore are as much incumbcred, and their ability to accu- 
mulate as much impaired in time of peace, as they would have 
been in the moft expenfive war, had the fyftem of funding 
never been adopted. ‘This practice has gradually enfeebled 
every ftate which has adoptedit. This is the cafe with Genoa 
and Venice, Spain, France, and the united Provinces. 

The raifing of the denomination of coin has been an ufual 
expedient for difguifing a real public bankruptcy under the 
pretence of payment: but this is a pitiful and extremely per- 
nicious 
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nicious evafion. A fimilar expedient is that of adulterating the 
fandard of the coin: the only difference is, that this method 
of defrauding the creditors of the public is more artful and con- 
cealed. An avowed bankruptcy 1s preferable to fuch artifices. 

The public debt can only be equitably difcharged by aug- 
menting the public revenue, or reducing the public expence. 
The revenue might be increafed by a more equal tax upon 
Jand, or upon the rent of houfes; but moft eafily and advan- 
tageoufly, by extending the Britifh fyftem of taxation to all the 
diferent provinces of the empire, at the fame time allowing 
them a proportional reprefentation in the Britifh parliament. 
Ireland is certainly as able, and our American and our Weft 
Indian plantations, having neither tythes nor poor’s rate to pay, 
more able to bear a land-tax than Great Britain. Stamp du- 
ties might be levied in all countries, without variation, where 
the forms of law procefs are nearly the fame. The extenfion 
of the cuftom-houfe laws of Great Britain to Ireland and the 
plantations, provided it was accompanied with an extenfion of 
the freedom of trade, would be advantageous to both. The 
excife duties might be applied to Ireland without any variation, 
and to the plantations with modifications fuited to their pro- 
duce and confumption. This extenfion of taxation, fuppofing 
that Ireland and the plantations contain five millions of inha- 
bitants, would increafe the revenue to fixteen millions; deduct. 
ing one million for fupporting the civil eftablifhment of both, 
out of this revenue, fix millions might annually be fpared to- 
wards the payment of the debt, and as the debt diminifhes, a 
much greater and continually increafing fum, fo that the whole 
might be difcharged in a few years. 

It is s10 objection to this plan, that the Americans have but 
little gold and filver: for this is the effect of choice, not ne- 
ceflity ; their great demand for active and productive ftock ren- 
dering it convenient for them to have as little dead ftock as 
pofible, ‘Their payments might be chiefly made in produce, 
by means of their mercantile connections. 

If it fhould be found impra@ticable to draw any confiderable 
augmentation of revenue from any of thefe refources, nothing 
remains but a diminution of expence. And the moft obvious and 
effe@tual means of doing this, would be by relinquifhing the co- 
lonies which have been the occafion of fuch heavy burdens. 
‘ If any of the provinces of the Britifh empire cannot be made 
to contribute towards the fupport of the whole empire, it is 
furely time that Great Britain fhould free herfelf from the ex- 
pence of defending thofe provinces in time of war, and of fup- 
porting any part of their civil or military eftablifhment in time 
of peace, and endeavour to accommodate her future views apd 
defigns to the real mediocrity. of her circumftances,’ 
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In order to give our Readers a connected view of the valuable 
materials contained in this work, we have been under the ne. 
ceflity of protraing our general furvey of it to fuch a length, 
as leaves us no room for ftrictures on particular parts. We 
fhall therefore only add, that after a careful examination of our 
Author’s general principles, they appear to us to have been 
formed with the moft mature deliberation, and on the mof 
folid grounds; and that, whatever may be thought of the par. 
ticular fchemes which he propofes for the improvement of trade, 
or the augmentation of the public revenue, his leading ideas 
are highly deferving of attention, and are capable of being em- 

loyed with great utility, in the regulation of the commercial 
and political fyftem. EB. 





Art. Il. Vetus Teffamentum Hebraicum, cum variis LeGionibus. Edi. 
dit Benjaminus Kennicott, S. T. P. ‘Edis Chrifii Canonicus, et 
Bibliothecarius Radelivianus. 'Tomus Primus. Oxonit, ¢ Zypogra. 

, pheo Clarendoniano, Folio, 1776. 

E heartily congratulate the Public upon the appearance 

of the firft volume of Dr. Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible, 

with a vaft multitude of various readings, colleéted from near 

feven hundred copies of the whole, or fome particular parts, 
of the Old Teftament. 

The collation of Hebrew manufcripts, and an edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, with the various readings difcovered in confe- 
quence of fuch a collation, hath, from the time it was firft 
propofed, raifed the expectation of the learned throughout all 
Europe. Dr. Kennicott was the firft who convinced the world 
of the neceflity, and pointed out the materials, of the under- 
taking ; it was then recommended to the countenance and ene 
couragement of the univerfity of Oxford by the late Dr. Hunt, 
Profeflor of Hebrew and Arabic in that celebrated feat of learn- 
ing ; and feveral perfons of great eminence for their rank in 
Jiterature, as well as their high ftations in the church, united 
with the Profeflor in thinking Dr. Kennicott, of all others, the 
fitteft for the employment, and in urging him to undertake 
it. He had no fooner complied with their requeft, and made 
his intention public, than he was favoured with fuch a lift of 
fubfcribers among the great, the learned, and the opulent, in 
order to defray the expence of collating not the Hebrew ma- 
nufcripts in England only, but the principal ones in other parts 
of the world, as hath never graced any other propofal of this 
nature for the advancement of religion and literature. 

Since few of our Readers may have a juft apprehenfion of the 
nature and utility of this great work, it may not be improper 
to ftate a few things, principally from Dr. Kennicott’s two dif- 
fertations, and his feveral annual accounts of the progrefs of his 
| collation, 
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collation, @ little more fully than would otherwife have been 
iw notion prevailed among the learned, with few ex- 
ceptions, that the prefent Hebrew text, as publifhed by Ben 
Chaim, according to the Maforatic copies in common ule 
(which edition hath been made the ftandard of all the modern 
printed editions of the Hebrew Bible), is either abfolutely per- 
fet, or that if it contains any errors, they are very few and 
rial. 

ay 0 that it hath not been the Jot of any other an- 
cient book, not even of the New Tcftament, to be delivered 
down to pofterity in this ftate of integrity and incorruption, it 
js amazing that fuch an opinion concerning the ftate of the 
Old Teftament fhould fo generally, and fo long, have pre- 
vailed, Perhaps this, in great meafure, may have been owing 
to the heat of religious controverfy ; efpecially the zeal of the 
Proteftants againft the Church of Rome. The Pope having de- 
creed the vulgar Latin to be authentic, the Proteftants willing, 
as far as poflible, to oppofe the Papal authority, not only af- 
ferted, as they might juftly do, the fuperior excellence of the 
original to any verfion whatfoever; but, in conformity with 
the bold pretences of the Jewifh Doctors to great accuracy in 
fecuring the purity of the text, they maintained even the per- 
fection of it. And what is ftill more wonderful, they prefumed, 
in oppofition to certain facts, which (though they might have 
done it at any time) they never examined, that all the Hebrew 
manufcripts were in perfect agreement with each other, or how- 
ever contained no various readings of any importance. 

The greateft difcoveries have been frequently made by acci- 
dent: and this, it feems, was very much the cafe with the dif. 
covery made by Dr. Kennicott, of the variations in the Hebrew 
manufcripts. He had previoufly entertained the common opi- 
nion ; till being, feveral years fince, defired by the prefent Bifhop 
of Oxford, to compare the two catalogues of David’s mighty 
men in Samuel and Chronicles, in order that by the compari- 
fon of two paflages, which ought to be perfectly confiftent in 
fenfe, ina perfect text, he might difcover the miftakes of the 
tranfcribers, and the confequent imperfe€tion of the prefent 
printed text, it occurred to him that it would not be improper 
to caft his eye on the manufcripts in the Bodleian library 3 and 
here, though he had little expe@tation from indulging his cu- 
riofity, a new fcene opened upon him. He found the various 
readings of thefe manufcripts, contrary to the hitherto unex- 
amined fuppofition of the whole learned world, to be very nu 


; Metous, and many of them very important. Publifhing foon 


after two very curious differtations upon this fubjecét, in which 


he gave the world many fpecimens of thefe various readings, 
he 
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he had the happinefs to convince the learned in general of the 
erroneous opinion they had hitherto entertained, and of the 
utility and neceflity of an accurate collation of the Hebrew 


manufcripts of the Old Teftament; at leaft, of the oldeft and | 


beft of them. The defign met with fingular and deferved en. 
couragement ; and Dr. Kennicott, being, in the manner be. 
fore-mentioned, engaged in the undertaking, finifhed this Ja. 
borious collation in ten years; the time which he originally 
propofed ; and perhaps he is the firft perfon who, in a work of 
{uch extent, variety, and labour, hath kept his engagement with 


the Public, and completed it within the time at firlt appointed, 


Having, fince the collation was perfected, {pent a few years in 
the laborious employment of reducing his immenfe mafs of 
materials into order for publication, he hath printed, at the 
larenden prefs, in a beautiful letter, and elegant page, his 
firft volume ; and propofes to comprehend the remainder of the 
work in a fecond. 

It is obvious that, in confequence of the once predominant, 
though now declining, if not wholly exploded, notion of the 
perfeétion of the Hebrew text, there was little room for the 
exercife of juit ard rational criticifm, in order to remove the 
numerous difficulties which occur in the prefent printed He 


brew Bibles. The Samaritan Pentateuch, and the ancient ver. : 


fions, the Seventy particularly, might perhaps lead to the in. 
terpretation, now and then, of an Hebrew word; but no 
farther advantage could be derived from them. In every cafe 
where the Samaritan text differs confiderably from the Hebrew, 


as it does in numberlefs inftances, that text muft be confidered | 


as exceedingly corrupt; and the ancjent verfions, the Septua 
gint efpecially, muft be efteemed exceedingly arbitrary, fince 
they often give us renderings which are abfolutely inconfiftent 
with the readings of the prefent Hebrew. ‘The mere blunders 
of tranfcribers, thofe which common fenfe may difcover and a 
fmall talent in criticifm may correct,—not to fay the moft pal- 
pable abfurdities and contradictions,—are all fanctified by a fup- 
pofed perfection of the text; and thus the miferable commen- 
tator is often reduced to the hard neceflity of ftraining to rt 
concile what is utterly irreconcilable. 

But very different is the ftate of things fince the difcovery 
which Dr. Kennicott hath made of the multitude of wvariow 
readings contained in the manu(cripts which he hath collated: 
which readings appear now, from this firft volume, to amount 
to a much greater number than thofe colleéted by Mill, Kul 
ter, and Wetftein, from manufcripts of the New Teftament 
Indeed, the number of manufcripts collated by Dr. Kennicot 
for the Old Teftament, much exceeds the number of the mani 
Scripts which have ever been collated for the New. : 
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Tt cannot be expeted that we fhould i 4 6 =i 
of particular readings in this vaft elkftine But the merit 
on a flight examination to be the cale, many of a > as feems 

ortant in themfelves ; if they confirm, as the ee 
us inftan ‘ y certainly do in 
numerous inftances, the readings of the Samaritan te 
the Septuagint and other ancient verfions : they then te and of 
fagacious inquirer with an ample fupply of ae ome urnifh the 
and Dr. Kennicott will, in our opinion, highly d : eria ¢witica ; 
raGer which is given of him by his searaail friend hy the cha- 
Oxford, when he ftiles him, in the preface t hy a of 
tion of his PreleGtions, Critices facre vere o the fecond edi- 
rator. et genuine inflau- 

On opening this elegant volum : 
fents itfelf to our side, after che ner the se —_ which pre- 
the Author’s lift of fautores or patrons ; "eet ~ the King, is 
not only thofe who have given their Hamden : pyc in its 
printed copies of the work, but thofe who h as fubfcribers for 
the great expence attending the collation of “ta a oe 
of manufcripts both at home and abroad a¢ a multitude 
of the work for the prefs. This extrdoedints = preparation 
with no fewer than feven crowned heads nomeri pont ini 
Princes, Cardinals, Archbifhops, an a? tities mention feveral 
public libraries, and many of che soft see univerfities, 
iow parts of Europe. eminent Jiterati in va- 

n his preface Dr. Kenni : 
ment of his various ge ie pe wap gp ot 
diftinguifh of what kind they are, wh th s which he ufes to 
fions, tranfpofitions, or the chan : ae er additions, omif- 
letters for others. But for a sarticulat ‘ oct Arce ced 
fcripts, and of fome old printed edition ccount of the manu- 
Bomberg edition, which have been ha dif to the Maforatic 
collated for reftoring the facred text the D i vane peace 
re. oe rae ew to be publithed with Se eee ao <p 
n which he propofes to tre as nd volume ; 
that cannot well He wonibdefed before the whole wos ppd 4 
There he will, undoubtedly, point out re ework is completed. 
portant various readings, and perhaps fome of the moft im- 
them, as Dr. Mill hath done in his + oa his judgment upon 
many various readings of the New ae with refpect to 
wife, lay before the learned all othe ament; and will, like- 
contribute to the right ufe and a gee which will 
: with which he hath amply Fernithed ther ‘cena 
‘nd < oo excels in an elegant and fetal a 
iss 4, is there are various examples in the ag ey 
a elas in fome of his former publicati work before us, 

lly be expected, therefore, that A 7 ona rae Byres 
with which Dr. Mill is chargeabl e will not commit the-fault 
geable, who hath ne where given 
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Such a diftin& account of the ages and characters of the mann. 
cripts to which he refers, as may be eafily confulted pro re 
nata. If the perfott who examines his various readings hath 
not always frefh in his memory what account Dr. Mill hath 
given of particular manufcripts, he is put to the laborious tafk 
of fearching for it amidft a variety of other matter in his large 
Prolegomena. It will not be difagreeable, therefore, to our 
learned Readers, if we juft obferve, that, in order to fuppl 

this defect of Dr. Mill, the late learned Mr. Hallet publithed, 
in 1728, an ufcful little piece, which, as it is very fcarce, ought 
to be reprinted, entitled, Index librorum MSS. Grecorum et Ver. 
fionum Antiquarum Novi Faderis ; quos viri eruditiffimi J. Millius 
et L. Kufterus cum Tertid Editione Stephanica contulerunt. 

Dr. Kennicott, we find, quotes the feveral manufcripts and 
printed editions, from which his various readings are taken, by 
figures, according to the numerical order in which they will 
be arranged in his Differtatio Gencralis; and this appears tobe | 
judicioufly done, fince the figures take up much lefs room than 
an abridgment of the titles of fuch manufcripts and editions 
would have done, and the making ufe of them, therefore, 
greatly reduces the fize of the volume. Befide, the placing 
the manufcripts and printed copies in numerical order will 
render it abundantly more eafy to find them in the catalogue, 
or account of them to be contained in the General Differtation, 
than if they were defcribed by abridged titles, or arbitrary 
marks, 

The Hebrew text in this edition is printed from that of Eve- 
rard van der Hooght, publifhed at Amfterdam, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
1705; and a better, in our opinion, could not have .been 
chofen ; fince it is very correctly printed, and the fimilar He- 
brew letters, which are liable to be miftaken, are in this edi- 
tion remarkably fharp and well defined ; a very advantageous 
circumftance in collating the manufcripts by it, and tending 
much to the accuracy of the collation itfelf; and with pleafure 
we obferve, that there is the like excellency in the type in 
which Dr. Kennicott hath procured his own work to be printed. 
In one refpect, however, he hath judged it proper to deviate 
from Vander Hooght in the manner of exhibiting the Hebrew 
text, having printed the poetical parts of it not in the mannet 
of profe, as Vander Hooght hath generally done, but in thofe 
hemiftichs into which they naturally divide themfelves ; but 
then the words, as the Doétor juftly obferves, follow ont 
another in the fame order as they do in Vander Hooght; 
that any perfon may read thefe paflages as profe, if he is fo in- 
clined ; or may divide the hemiftichs differently, according to hit § 
own judgment, 
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With refpect to the Hebrew poetry, we are far from thinking 
that the verfification was reduced toa meafure fo exact and ar- 
tificial as Bifhop Hare fuppofes. It is more probable that it was 
only a kind of meafured profe, diftinguifhable into lines very 
nearly of the fame length, though not capable of being fub- 
jected to a regular protody ; and thts idea, in our opinion, is 
moft confonant to the artlefs fimplicity of thofe early periods 
of the world. Now the printing of the poetical parts of the 
Hebrew Bible in hemiftichs is attended with fome peculiar ad- 
vantages, which are juft mentioned by Dr. Kennicott, in 
the preface to this firft volume, with an affurance that they will 
be more particularly ftated in his Differtatio Generalis in the fe- 
cond volume; together with many other critical obfervations, 
highly neceffary to the illuftration of both. It is certain that 
the fpirit, and fometimes the true fenfe, of many beautiful paf- 
fages in the poetical parts of the Old Teftament, very much 
depends upon their being divided into hemiftichs, and being con- 
fidered and read as poetry. Mirum quantum elucefceret flalimy 
to ufe Dr. Kennicott’s own words, facri poeta mens! idque mille 
in locis; ubi fub ufitata PROS® forma difficillimum eft ullam faltem 
veram, expifcari fententiam. And it fhoutd be farther obferved, 
that where the Hebrew poetry, in any particular place, will 
not, as it generally does, eafily run into hemiftichs of nearly the 
fame length, but one line is remarkably longer or fhorter than 
the reft, there is fome ground for the fufpicion of a cofruption 
in that place, either by an infertion or omiffion, 

The Samaritan text is here exhibited according to the copy 
in the London Polyglot, in a column parallel with the Hebrew 
text ; and the variations of the Samaritan manufcripts from this 
printed copy of the Samaritan text, are placed by themfelves ar 
the bottom of the page; in like manner as are the variations of 
the Hebrew manufcripts from the printed text of Vander Hooght. 
But it fhould be obferved that the Samaritan text, being no- 
thing more than a copy of the Pentateuch, written in Samari-= 
tan characters for the ufe of the Samaritans, may be juftly con- 
fidered as a different edition of the Hebrew Pentateuch; and as 
fuch fhould be collated not only with Samaritan manufcripts, 
to make an accurate Samaritan text, but alfo with the printed 
Hebrew text, in order to render that Hebrew text more correét. 
This Dr. Kennicott hath contrived to do, by printing in He- 
brew letters, in a column parallel with the Hebrew text, not 
the whole Samaritan text, but ofly thofe parts of it in which it 
differs from the Hebrew, oppofite to the correfpondent places 
in the Hebrew column, leaving the reft of the Samaritan co- 
lumn blank; infomuch that the eye perceives at once, with 
the utmoft eafe, the variations of the Hebrew and Samaritan 


@ texts, 
Rev. Aug. 1776. H We 
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We have been ftruck with a remarkable variation of the Sa. 
maritan from the Hebrew in Exod. xxvi. in which the former 
bath clearly preferved the true order of the original, as it came 
from the hand of the infpired Author, and the latter hath fuf- 
fered a diflocation of no lefs than ten verfes. After the 35th 
yerfe of this 26th chapter, the Samaritan hath ten verfes, 
which, in the prefent Hebrew text, are not to be found in that 
place, but are inferted out of their natural order in the begin- 
ning of the 3o:h chapter. The 26th chapter contains inftruc- 
tions for erecting and furnifhing the tabernacle; and after the 
directions concerning hanging the vail to divide the holy place 
from the moft holy, and putting the mercy {cat upon the ark 
of the teftimony in the moft holy place, and the table without 
the vail, &c. the Samaritan text very properly introduces ten 
verfes, defcribing the altar of incenfe, which is directed to be 
placed before the vail, &c. and-thus all the directions concern- 
ing what was to be done in the tabernacle are finifhed, before 
any directions are given concerning the court of the taberna- 
cle, the confecration of the priefts, and other matters: whereas 
in the Hebrew text, after part of the inftructions are given 
concerning what was to be placed in the tabernacle, follow 
inftructions concerning the court of the tabernacle, the confe- 
cration of the priefts, and other things; and then in the 3oth 
chapter we find ourfelves brought back again, unexpectedly and 
abruptly, to inftru@ions concerning what was to be done in 
the tabernacle, relating to the altar of incenfe, and the placing 
of it before the vail. This is a remarkable fpecimen of the 
preference to be frequently given to the readings of the Sama- 
ritan above thofe of the Hebrew text. 

There is a no lefs remarkable confirmation of the Greek 
version of the Seventy, and, at the fame time, an undeniable 
demonftration of the great imperfection of the Maforatic copy 
of the Hebrew text, in the 21ft chapter of the book of Jofhua; 
where we have an account of the appointment of the cities of 
the Levites, the number of which is exprefsly faid to be 48; 
for the children of Aaron 13; of Kohath 10; of Gerfhon 13; 
of Merari 12: in all 48. Yet the authority of the Mafora 
having excluded from the text two whole verfes, which in our 
Englith verfion are the 36th and 37th, containing an account 
of four of thefe cities, namely Bezer, Jahazah, Kedemoth, 
and Mephaath; the whole number of them, in direét contra- 
diction to the aflertion of the facred text, that they were 48, 
is hereby reduced to 44; and the 12 allotted to the children of 
Merari, in particular, to eight. And this now is the boafted 
authority of the Mafora! We find, by Dr. Kennicott’s colla- 
tion, that out of 182 manufcripts collated for the book of 
Jothua, 126 have thefe verfes; 56, in obedience to the Mafora, 
have 
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have them not; and out of 26 eaily printed editions, collated 
for the book of Jofaua, 23 have them, three have them not. 
In the firlt printed edition thefe two verfes are exhibited thus : 
man mer’ HST AWW AS Wo AN Tk OD 
[yD TNT AYDD FS POU AS MoT DS rw 
;YOIU Dy 
© And of the tribe of Reuben Bezer and her fuburbs, and Ja- 
hatzah and her fuburbs; Kedemoth and her fuburbs ; Me- 
phaath and her fuburbs: four cities.’ 

Dr. Kennicott hath given us feveral remarkable various 
readings upon the beginning of the firft of the‘e verfes. The 
reading of the firit printed edition, which we have juft men- 
tioned, is fupported by a great number of manufcripts. But if 
this be the true reading, five only of the {ix cities of the Levites 
will be enumerated as fuch, in this chapter. The following 
js the realing of the Seventy, ex rns Quang PeSav nv weds ro 
Quyadevrnpov re Qovevoavtos, suv Borop ev tn epyuw. ‘Thus 
the fix cities of refuge are all exprefsly mentioned as fuch. 
Now we find this very reading of the Seventy fully confirmed 
by many Hebrew manufcripts, which read the beginning of the 
firft verfe thus : 


MNIIIIDI WA MN NEI Oops Vy Ms aw ADI 
, sw AD 
And of the tribe of Reuben a city of refuge for the flayer, 
Bezer in the wildernefs, with her fuburbs. “The Septuaginc 
verfion hath been efteemed by many very paraphraftical in 
places where it only follows perhaps, as in the prefent inftance, 
the readings of more ancient copies. In a learned differtation, 
publifhed in the firft volume of the Thefaurus Novus Theologicc- 
Philologicus, the Author, Jo. George Abicht, having afferted 
the genuinenefs of thefe two verfes in general, concludes his 
diflertation with this prediction : Plura tollet perfpicax et fedula 
pofteritas dubia, haétenus a multis notata, fed nondum remota, fi 
modo fanéie lingue ftudium—conflantér floreat, et eruditi per af= 
pera ejufdem, 
Nomen in aftra ferant: hoc ipfum pofcere fata 
Et reor, et {i quid veri mens augurat, opto. 
VirG. /En. vii. v. 2726 


A predi&tion which is not only accomplifhed in the clear elu- 
cidation of the paflage before us, but is likely to be fo in num- 
berlefs others, by a right application of the critical materials 
with which Dr. Kennicott, at the expence of infinite labour, 
hath furnifhed the learned world. And that the expectation of 
the learned of all’ denominations, Roman-catholics, Calvinifts, 
and Lutherans, who were ~_ before known fo wonderfully 
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to unite in promoting any public undertaking for the fervice of 
religion and literature, will not be difappointed, we may fafely 
conclude, if the various readings in the fecond volume, not yet 
publithed, fhall appear to be as numerous as they are found 
to be in the firft. The fubje€& of the firft volume is princi- 
pally hiftorical, and comparatively of lefs importance than that 
of the fecond, wherein are contained the principal prophecies 
with which the honour, and even the truth, of the Chriftian 
religion is nearly connected. It will require a great deal of 
time and labour, fpent in an accurate examination of the va- 
rious readings, compared with the context, grammatical con- 
ftruction, and the fcope and defign of the facred writers, with 
the ancient verfions, and with parallel places, before the true 
value of many of thofe readings can poffibly, in the nature of 
things, be afcertained. Several which, at firft, have no pro 
mifing appearance, may, upon fuch mature confideration, be 
found to be of great moment, and may open a way for the removal 
of confiderable difficulties, or at leaft for our obtaining a clearer 
view of the meaning of particular paflages of divine revelation 
than we ever before received. In our opinion, it only belongs 
to the fcioli, the malevoli, or the morofi, to form a hafty deci« 
fion againft the merit and probable utility of a work of aftonifh- 
ing labour, and, as far as appears, great accuracy in the exes 
cution, the real value of which can only be difcovered gra- 
dually, by long attention and clofe application. 

We are far from fuggefting thefe fentiments as if we thought 
the learned Collator and his work ftood in need of an apology. 
But we are willing te fave the moft forward, who are ufually 
the leaft capable judges, the mortification of forming a prema- 
ture judgment, or paffling @ zafh cenfure; the more rafh, as 
the work is not yet completed, nor the Author’s Differtatio 
Generalis, which will accompany the fecond volume, publifhed. 
For our own part, we heartily with that the learned Editor, 
after the immenfe labour of conduéting the collation of near 
700 manulcripts and printed copies, and of collecting and ar- 
ranging under every verfe fuch a prodigious mafs of materials, 
may enjoy fufficient health to complete his great undertaking ; 
and may live to bear a part in a new tranflation of the Old 
Teftament, or at leaft in amending the prefent tranflation ; for 
which the numerous various readings which he hath fupplied, 
will no doubt prepare the way, by demonftrating the neceffity 
of it, and furnifhing the proper means of accomplifhing it, af- 
ter they fhall be maturely examined, and the text thereby bet- 
ter afcertained than it is at prefent. 
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Art. II. An Inquiry into the Powers of Ecclefiaftics, on the Principles of 
Scripture and Reafon, 8VO. 48 Boards. Murray. 1776. 
N this Inquiry the Writer’s profeffed defign is to expofe the 
falfe pretenfions of priefts, of every denomination, and to 
eltablifh the real value and importance of the clerical character. 
On a topic which has been fo frequently difcuffed, the Reader 
muft not expect to meet with many new arguments; but he 
will find the fubjeét treated with great plainnefs and freedom, 
not however without a decent refpeét to religion and its mi- 
nifters. The ftyle of the work is diffufe and often declamatory ; 
but through the whole, the Author purfues his main defign with 
much perfpicuity of method and ftrength of reafoning. 
Defining the prie/thood to be an order of men exclufively ap- 
pointed by divine inftitution for performing certain offices of re 
ligion, he obferves that there is no proof of fuch an inftitution 
prior to the commencement of the Jewifh theocracy ; and that 
if there had been any fuch, the knowledge of it could not have 
been preferved without a written record. He then briefly points 
out the natural progrefs of the human mind in error and fuper- 
ftition, and traces back the ufurpation of priefts to this fource. 
Obferving that the claims of priefts reft chiefly on the autho- 
rity of tradition and the practice of the primitive churches, our 
Author proceeds to eftablifh the authority of the fcriptures as a 
perfect and infallible rule of faith and praéctice, and to expofe 
the abfurdity of fuppofing a double rule, one written, the other 
traditional. The imperfeétion and uncertainty of tradition as 
a ground of credibility, he evinces on general grounds; and 
fhows that the immediate fucceflors of the Apoftles, or the pri- 
mitive Fathers of the Church, had no juft claim to facerdotal 
authority, either from the appointment of Chrift, or from their 
own perfonal ability and merit ; and ought not to be received 
as guides in matters of religion by Chriftians in preceding ages. 
The fcriptures being thus eftablifhed as the only rule of 
Chriftian faith and practice, in itfelf complete, without any 
fupplemental aid; the rights of confcience and private judgment 
are next afferted, and fhewn to be perfectly confiftent with the 
Jaws of civil policy and of Chriftianity. Here the writer exa- 
mines the nature of thofe reftri€tions which are neceffary in civil 
communities, and explains thofe texts of fcripture which have 
generally been produced in juftification of the magiftrate’s inter- 
ference in matters of religion, in order to fhow that no argu- 
ments can be deduced from hence unfavourable to the rights of 
private judgment: after which he expatiates at large on the 
conduct of Chrift and his Apoftles in this refpect, and on the 
general nature and reafon of the thing. 
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The term: Church having been generally, though falfely. une 
derftood, by ecclefiattics, to denote an order of men pofletled 
of certain exclufive powers, he endeavours to prove, what 1s 
fufficiently obvious, that its proper meaning is, ‘* 2 fociety of 
Chriftians joining in acts of religion;” and that whatever 
powers the Church of Chrift may be poilefled of, belong to 
every Chriftian fociety. 

Concerning the great queftion of Apo/ffolic fucceffion, he fhows 
at large, that it doth not appear, from the facred record, that 
there was any fettled plan for the tranfmiffion of this office, or 
any order of men vefted with fpecial powers for this purpofe ; 
that the fcriptures do not direct the manner of minifterial fuce 
ceflion, or determine by whom minifters are to be ordained, 
and to whom the right of nomination and election belongs; and 
that without fuppofing any fuch appointment, the idea of Apo- 
ftolic fucceffion might be naturally fuppofed to arife from the 
arrogance and ambition of the priefts, and the credulity of the 
people. 

Ordination, as implying the communication of certain fpiti- 
tual gifts by impofition of hands, he fhows not to have been a 
rite originally appropriated to the paftoral office, or defigned to 
diftinguifh ecclefiaftical officers from the general body of Chrif- 
tians by certain invifible powers; and he attempts to prove 
that there is no exprefs law, nor any thing in the circumftance 
of the cafe, or the nature of the rite itfelf, to render it of per; 
petual obligation, or neceflary to be continued in the church. 

With refpeét to the Chriftian facraments, the Author ex- 
amines the grounds of their fuppofed efficacy in conveying fpi- 
ritual virtues and bleflings, and of the exclufive right of ad- 
miniftring them claimed by ordained priefts. Here the pofl- 
tions he maintains are; that the idea of baptifm wafhing away 
original guilt, is wholly without foundation; that the Lord’s 
Supper produces no other effects than thofe which naturally 
ref{ult from its moral influence on the mind, and is attended with 
no extraordinary virtues, imprefhons, or communications ; that 
the right of difpenfing thefe inftitutions is not committed ex- 
clufively to a certain order of men, but is a part of the com- 
mon privileges of Chriftianity; and that the confecration of 
the elements in the Lord’s Supper implies nothing more thagq 
an act of religious thankfgiving, which may be performed with- 
out an ordained adminiftrator. In fupport of thefe opinions 
he confiders at large the feveral texts of {cripture which {peak 
of the nature, efficacy, and adminiftration of thefe ordinances ; 
and points out, with much ftrength of reafoning, and boldnefg 
of expreffion, the abfurd confequences which muft arife from 
the exclulive claims of ecclefiaftics. | 
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A great part of what has ufually been called Church- difeipline 
is next fhewn to be nothing more than the exercife of eccle- 
fiaftical tyranny, wholly unfupported by the authority of {crip- 
ture; and it is maintained, that nothing farther can be jutfti- 
fed on this head, than fuch regulations as regard the decen- 
cies of religion—the public admonifhing of offenders—and, on 
their remaining obflinate, rejecting them from the fociety.— 
The claim of a power of abfolution he proves to be wholly 
without foundation, and every appearance of fuch a claim to 


have a pernicious tendency. 
This Inquiry concludes with the Writer’s idea of the nature 
and foundation of the clerical office, and the importance of the 


character of a public teacher. 

As a {pecimen of the Author’s manner we fhall fubjoin the 
following extract on the fubject of Toleration : 

‘ Suppofing what variety in religious fentiments and modes of 
worfhip you pleafe, may it not be modeftly afked, what harm, what 
real injury to fociety or individuals can arife from this variety? 
Are any of thofe laws violated on which the public welfare depends ? 
Is there any ufurpation attempted upon the property, the under; 
fanding, or confcience of another? Is any man his brother’s keeper, 
or is he accountable for him? To thefe queflions it furely may be 
anfwered with great confidence—that, if the fubjet be confined 
wholly to religion, there can be no harm at all, no injury to public 
or private happinefs, ‘‘ If thou doft well fhalt thou not be ac- 
cepted? And if thou dolt not well, fin lieth at the door.” Woridly 
ends and the means necefiary for accomplifhing them may juftle to- 
gether, becaufe thofe means are very limited, and the point we aim 
at, if occupied by one, cannot be poffefled by another: hence a 
thoufand accidents may every day occur to produce jealoufies. and 
oppofition: but what fhould difturb one man about the religious 

timents of another—where, if the means fhould differ, or if they 
fhould agree, they do not interfere with one another—where, they 
inay differ and tke fame end may be obtained? What, but an into- 
Jerating {pirit, the effect of a mind contracted by the moft illiberal 
prejudices; what, but an arrogance of foul, the effect of intellectual 
pride, rendered fierce by fuppofed oppofition ; what, but the luft of 
{piritual dominion, the effect of prieftly policy fhould awaken ani- 
mofity and ill-nature here ?—‘* We are a¢tuated by no fuch illiberal 
views: no animofity, no ill-nature. We are prompted by a warm 
{enfibility——a generous concern for the beit intereits of our fellow- 
men. Can we fee them expofed to fuch imminent danger—wan- 
dering in the paths of error and ready to perilh, without oie friendly 
emotion, or one endeavour to reclaim them? What you moft un- 
charitably call prejudice, policy, pride, and fiercenefs of temper, is 
truly the overflowing of a benevolent heart, touched with a fenfe of 
human mifery—that would ‘* have compaflion, pulling them out of 
the fire.”—What furprifing care do thefe patrons of religious order 
take of other people’s confciences! This is furely amazingly gene- 
rous and kindhearted ; and it were a pity not to permit them to lerid 
their beit afliftance, and to adminifter their kindeft offices—well, be 
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it fo: but let me afk in what manner would ye gratify thefe very 
tender feelings ? ‘* We would convert {chifmatics of every denomi. 
nation to the purity of faith and worthip—one faith, one Lord, one 
baptifm ;” that is, you would endeavour to make them think juft as 
you do: quite right. But by what means? ‘* We would be at all 

ains to convince them by reafon, by argument, by informing their 
underftandings and removing every conf{cientious {cruple—We would 
weep over them, we would pray tor them.” Sull excellent—But if 
after all your pious labours they fhould remain obftinate {chifmatics, 
would you pioceed one ttep further? You are filent, and fo far you 
are honeft; for you cannot fairly confult your own hearts and fay 
you would not. No man knows where he is to flop, once he begins 
to meddle with the religious opinions of another ; becaufe the very 
attempt muft proceed from want of that candour—that charity and 
enlargement of mind which is formed by rational inquiry, and a real 
conviction of the truth. Such have been Jed to believe through ac- 
cident ; and they can perceive no reafon why others fhould not be- 
lieve in the fame manner. They depend not, therefore, upon argu- 
ment bet authority. If you fee with their eyes, it is well; but if 
you will ufe your cwn, you may be fully affured, that the feverity 
cf penal Jaws, if the power fhall be unhappily lodged in their hands, 
will convince you of your obitinacy—or of they can go no further, 
they will fhow what manner of fpirit they are of, “by giving you 
fairly over to the devil, fo far as their intereft goes—In vain, there- 
fore, do thefe patrons of religious uniformity talk of liberty, of con- 
f{cience, of reafon, and argument. ‘They are at bottom the enemies 
of confcience and private judgment—T hei: fympathy is all grimace 
— Their tears would bring tears of blood from the eyes of thofe they 
pretend to pity—Their admonitions would be more wounding than 
the fling of a ferpent—and their prayers but a gloomy prelude to the 
flames.’ 

This work is faid to have been written by Mr. Gordon, a clere 
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ArT. 1V. Letters from Italy, deferibing the Manners, Cuftoms, An- 
tiquities, Paintings, Sc. of that Country, in the Years 1770 aud 
1771, to @ Friend refiding in France. By an Englifh Woman *, 
8vo. 3 Vols. 18s. Dilly. 1776. 

$6 W Read in Livy,” fays Mentaigne, ‘* what another man does 

not, and Plutarch read there what I do not.” So in tra- 
velling, one man fees in the fame country things which another 
does not perceive, and a third obferves things which the former 
travellers had overlooked, Different objeéts of attention, dif- 
ferent degrees of natural fagacity, and different preparatory 
qualifications, muft neceflarily produce a diverfity of reflection 
and information. It ought not therefore to be objected againt 
our female Traveller, that fhe has chofen a beaten track. Her 
readers will have the fatisfaction to find, that inftead of fer- 
vilely following the footfteps of former travellers, fhe has pur- 
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fued her own ideas, and ufed ber own judgment in a manner 
which cafts an agreeable air of originality over the work. 

The obfervations and reflections interfperfed through thefe 
Letters difcover a folid underftanding, liberal fentiments, and 
a cultivated tafte. The remarks upon paintings, ftatues, occ. 
(which are numerous) will, we apprehend, be highly accept- 
able to thofe who ftudy or practife the fine arts, and will not 
be thought unentertaining by the generality of readers. The 
patrative is enriched with many curious anecdotes, rendered 
jnterefting by bold and mafterly defcription, and enlivened with 
agreeable ftrokes of humour. The language is eafy, and not 
defective in correétnefs, except in a few inftances, where the 
Writer’s familiarity with foreign languages has led her into 
fuch ufe of words and phrafes as does not {uit the Englifh idiom. 
We particularly remark the words morjJel, practifed, and draped, 
as ufed in a Gallic manner. But we will not detain out 
Readers by verbal criticifms, from the entertainment which we 

romife ourfelves they will receive from the following extraéts 
of awork, which we do not hefitate to pronounce a very pleaf- 
ing and valuable production. 

LETTER I. 

* After an hour’s drive on this fide of Nyon, we entered the Pais 
de Gex: a rivulet only feparates it from Switzerland. Scarcely had 
we pafied its borders, when our ears were affaulted by the fquealing 
fireet voices of the French women. The peafants of both fexes bear 
in their phyfiognomy inconteftible proofs of their origin, though 
they have been tran{planted here many years; brown, meagre, rag- 
ged, half-ftarved wretches, prancing and grinning at one in their 
dirt, mifery, and /abots*; their howfes {carcely covered in, win- 
dows ftuffed with rags.—Lazinefs, fuperftition, and defpotifm, with 
their baleful claws, feem to have been the only cultivators of this 
country.—What.a difference between this and the landfcape on the 
other fide the ftream! their habitations clean and commodious ; 
themfelves ftout, frefh complexioned, healthy, and ‘decently dreffed 
(no /abots); their beafts of burden large, flrong, and well fed; 
their implements of agriculture ingenioufly conftru€ted, and never 
lying idle ; their churches neat, fimple, and well built, though quite 
plain. But how different mult be the country where liberty, blended 
with every patriotic and focial virtue; fprings up fpontaneoufly in 
every bofom, to that, where religion ferves only as a matk to hide 
the hypocrify of the wily prieft; who, inftead of inculcating the laws 
of morality, and encouraging induftry, whenever it ferves his in- 
tereks, drags forth from his faintly cupboard his holy puppet-fhow, 
and unfurls the banners of his deceits, to his deluded flock ; who, 
beating their brealts, their eyes turned up in an extatic ftupidity, 
whilft their ears are filled with the {welling yell of thefe holy men, 
fancy they believe that the heavens, propitious to their diftortions, 


beftow upon them immediate rain or funfhine, according to their 
with ?}—~ 
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LETTER VIII. 

¢ Some particulars we learnt in regard to the people of Lane 
bourgh, I think, curious enough to mention, as there is nO notice 
taken of them, as diltinguifhed from the other Savoyards, in the books 
of travels. ‘Their village confilts of about 220 houfes ; they are fo 
happy as to be free from the opprefiion of a Seigneur Commancwar, 
or petty tyrant of any denomination. All the tax they are fubje& 
to, is the Zail/e, which amounts nearly to the feventh part of the 
produce of their land: this is paid to the King; they are at no other 

ublic expence, except the keeping their roads and bridges paffable, 
They alfo make provifion for their Curé, and repair their church, 
They never let their land, as by fo doing they could not get more 
than two and a half per cent. for their purchafe money ; whcreas, by 
cultivating their ground themfelves, they make it yield from ten to 
thirteen per cent. There are few Lanebourgians who poficls lefs 
than twelve, and none more than forty pounds per annuni. hough 
they are obliged to keep the road over Mount Ceanis in a puffable 
ftate, particularly during the winter, yet the abovementioned ex. 
pence falls lightly on the inhabitants, as they gain yearly eighty gui- 
neas, which the lake on the plain of Mount Cennis 1s lett for, and 
this money is folely appropriated to the ufes cf the community. They 
have but two prieits in the village, and no convent. ‘heir prieils 
not being Lanebourgians, are confidered by them as foreigners. They 
have fenife enough not to bring up any of their own children to the 
charch. ‘They are remarkably healthy and long lived; no phyfician 
being permitted to live at Lanebourg, they truit to nature and fo- 
briety. The fimplicity of their manners, and the purity cf their 
lives is fuch, that it very rarely happens an illegitimate child is pro- 
duced amongit them; but when fuch an acctcent does happen, ime 
mediate marriage, or perpetual exile, muft enfue. By the vigilance 
of the Curé and the Syudics no culprit has ever efcaped one or other 
of the above ordinances ; and they generally prefer the former. Here 
then fubfifis a community, more free from fuperftition than the tenets 
of the religion they profefs admits of. Content with the produce of 
their own labours, they are always cheerful, always happy ; their 
wants are bounded to the mere necefary ; their wilhes never reach be- 
yond their means :—thus dothey defy the vice of avarice, and chafe 
for ever from their pillow, the cares atteadant on ambition. Upon 
inquiring into the frequent emigrations of Savoyards, it appeared, 
the Lanebourgians never fent out of their community more than 
three or four in the {pace of eighteen months, ‘There are now twelve 
at Lyons, whom they affert are rich and confiderable, although they 
quitted Lanebourg in the capacity of fhoe-cleaners and chimney- 
{weepers ; they boaft alfo of having given four chairmen to the King 
of France, Louis the Beloved certainly could not have chofen better. 
—There are about an hundred porters whofe names are upon a lilt; 
the Syndics take care that they carry travellers in their turn, and 
are referred to, in cafe of any difpute that may arife amongft them. 
Provifions are very cheap here: in money of Piedmont, bread one 
fol and a half; beef, mutton, and veal, three fols the pound. 
Twenty-five years paft, bread fold at half a fol, and meat at one fol 
the pound,——= 
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LETTER XVII, ; 

¢ Before F quit the topic of charity, I think it but juft to men- 
tion one private family who are worthy members indeed of any re- 

ablic, let their profeflion of faith be what it will. The Cambeaces, 
of which there are now five families, were originally {prung from 
trade, being merchants; about an hundred years fince they were 
ennobled. They give every day a bowl of foup and a pound of 
pread to each of the poor who prefent themfelves at their gate; if it 
fo happen, that at any time there is not fufficient of foup for all, the 
grown perfons receive four fols each, and the children two. Thke 
number of poor is generally from three to five hundred: they are 
for the molt part itrangers, French, Piedmontefe, Lombards, and 
Milanefe; for there are not many natives of the republic in fuch 
necefitous circumftances as to want bread. They give, once a year, 
to peor women who apply for it, a fmock, and a corfet and petticoat 5 
to the men, a fhirt, a great coat with a hood to it, a pair of breeches, 
and fhces. At the end of the year, thofe who prefent themfelves in 
the cloaths that had been given them, are immediately new clad ; 
but others who fhew no remains of the late bounty, have their con- 
dua friGly fcrutinized ; as fome unworthy objets have been known 
to abufe the goodnefs of this family, by pretending to be in diftrefled 
circumftances, and have vilely difpofed of the charitable donatioas 
they had received: however, all poflible caution is ufed to prevent 
impofition. One of the brothers, late a very confiderab’e banker, 
Ithink at Venice, bequeathed, at his death, an income for ever to 
this charity, equal to that proportion of his fortune which he had 
annually devoted to it. I forgot to mention that a little of the foup 
out of the great boiler is always carried to one of the family to tafte, 
before it is diftributed to the poor, leit by the want of attention, or 
neglect of fervants, it fhould not be good. We both had alfo the 
curiofity to tafte it, and found it very good peas foup. ‘This cha- 
rity is thought by fome people to augment the number of poor; pof- 
fibly it may,———It is remarkable that the great expence which they 
are at, has, by no means, diminifhed their circumitances ; as they 
have, for more than a century paft, been ircreafing in riches, —— 

LETTER XXVIII. 

We gained Scaricalafino; it was between nine and ten o’clock 
when we arrived at the gate of the convent, not far from which is 
the wretched inn where we muft have fought fhelter, had it not been 
for the Cardinal Legate’s kind mandate. The gate of the convent 
was immediately opened to us, after the porter had delivered the 
letter to the Superior, who very politely came out himfelf and cone 
ducted us in. We entered a large faloon; there we found two 
Monks ; their crder is of the white Benedictines, confequently are 
of noble defcent, as this order admits no others. The Superior is 
ahale, well looking man, about forty years of age; his behaviour 
was Courteous, affable, and hofpitable: he feemed a man of uncom- 
mon good fenfe, to have a great knowledge of the world, and was 
very good humoured and converfable. ‘There are but fix Monks 
here; they admit no novices. They keep two fervants only, who 
are well dieffed, and ferve as valets de chambre. The Monks thems 
flves take by turn the infpection of the kitchen, You know the 
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church in all countries inclines to good fare, and this is not a rigid 
osder. ‘Two of the Monks did not appear; I fuppofe one was em. 
ployed in the kitchen, and the other, perhaps, indifpofed. The 
Superior made us many excufes for the bad fare we thould have, 
and for our being obliged to wait for fupper; faying, they them. 
felves had already fupped, that they had fcarce any provifions in the 
houfe, and being a maigre day alfo (for it was Saturday) he hoped 
we would excufe, &c. however we did not wait a quarter of an hour 
for fupper. They lamented much the not having previous notice of 
our arrival, as they would have given us a better reception, and 
added many polite things; but before they had finifhed, the two 
feryants appeared with a fmall table for M—— and me, and laid a 
cloth and a lay-over upon it, in our Englifh fafhion, of the fineg 
damafk I have ever feen ; it was callendered and pinched, forming 
a Mofaic pattern; the napkins were curioufly folded, the plates of 
the fineft old China; fpoons, knives, forks, &c. faltfellers of filver 
of the moft elegant fafhion, and fo clean, that they appeared quite 
new ; they ferved one difh at a time; firft, an admirable anny es 
in a beautiful terreen of the fame china as the plates; they removed 
this with a poularde a la braife, as good as you ever faw from Brefe; 
then a fry tres recherchée, after the Italian ecclefiaftical fafhion ; then 
a pigeon pattue don le cul etoit farcé, garnifhed with {mall cakes, 
made of a kind of paite, quite agreeable to eat with the pigeon, The 
defert confilted of grapes fo well conferved that they feemed as juf 
gathered. Burey pears, fine chefnuts roafted, and excellent Parme- 
tan cheefe. ‘They were quite teazing whilit we fupped, with their 
apologies for fuch miferable fare, as they termed it. During our 
sepaft three cryltal carraffees were fet on the table, which held about 
a pint each ; one filled with an excellent red wine, another with 
white, and a third with water. At the defert a bottle of wine was 

duced, and the Superior preffed us to try it. M—— faid it was 
the fineft Cyprefs * he had ever tafted. Was not this an elegant fup- 
per for a quarter of an hour’s preparation ? 

* We fat together about an hour after fupper, and I have fcarce 
in my life pafled an evening more agreeably ; the converfation was 
not only kept up with life and fpirit by the Monks, but the Superior 
in particular made many brilliant fallies ; he poffeffes a native wit and 
humour, void of fatire or illmature; was well verfed in the anec- 
dotes and little events that formed the converfation of the day at Bo- 
Jogna; had heard of moft of the Englith of any confequence who 
had made the tour of Italy for years paft; knew their characters, 
their attachments, and even their perfons had been fo well defcribed 
20 him, that he difcovered feveral of them.—— He feemed well ac- 
guainted with political affairs, the intereft of Europe, the balance 
of power, the real private characters and manner of life of the po- 
tentates of Europe, the trade, commerce, and intereft of England, 
the parties there, &c. &c. Now don’t you want to know how the 
faloon was furnifhed, and what fort of a room it was ?—Its dimen- 
fions are about forty feet by twenty, and thirty high; it was hung 
with gilt Turkey leather, which appeared at firft fight like a hair- 
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damafk with gold flowers: the cieling, Gothic arches ia 
— like a sues the windows placed very high, with iteps 
them; the fhutters painted and gilt in Aradbe/gue ; the chairs 
aecedingly eafy, and covered with the fame materials with the 
galls; the chimney very large, projecting into the room, and a pro- 
digious fire of excellent dried fapine neatly clove; a fine fix-leaved 
teen, which was drawn round us (by the way, the firit L have feea 
gnce 1 left ) the faloon was lighted by wax candles in magni- 
ent filver candlefticks, Before we retired, we thanked the Supe- 
jor in particular, for the hofpitable and elegant reception he had 
‘en us, and I could not avoid remarking how much it furprifed 
neto find fuch good chear on the fummit of the Appennines; he 
hook his head, and faid their fituation was moft dreadful, that they 
ded entirely upon the muleteers who paffed by, for their pro- 
rijons, which, though purchafed from them at their own valuation, 
yet, from want of attention, thefe people fupplied them frequently, 
bit ill and fcantily ; that the climate is fo bad all the year round, 
ind thefe barren Appenines fo bleak, that neither corn, nor wine, 
sor any kind of garden ftuff can be produced upon them; even 
raft is withered immediately on its attempting to {pring up, by the 
ken north-eaft blafts, which are almoft infufferable ever in the 
nonth of Auguft, and frequently accompanied with fnow ; that du- 
ring part of June and July they have, with difficulty, raifed a little 
fallad. 





) ‘Twas quite forry when the Superior propofed our retiring to reft; 
he conducted us into a fpacious bed-chamber adjoining to the faloon, 
and retired, after he had, with great politenefs, apologized for the 
curfenefs of the fheets (which were, however, of the fineft Holland). 
We, on our part, thought it neceflary to make excufes in our tura 
frhaving kept them ap fo late; and I added, that I feared it muh 
be particularly inconvenient to them, upon account of their early 
church fervice; he replied, that they were not novices, and never 
prived themfelves of their natural reft for ceremonies, but always 
went to bed and rofe when agreeable to them. Happy Monks, 
thought I! For you muft know I had been dreading all the evening 
| ome holy vigil, at which perhaps our attendance might have been 

tpected. An elegant lamp being placed in our chamber for the 
tight, and a pair of wax candles, we went into as good a bed as, [ 
ielieve, his Holinefs himfelf ever occupied: the curtains were of 
fue broad cloth, the room wainfcoted with oak, and the cleanline( 
ofthe convent and its furniture was quite quakerly. We did not 
mke till nine o’clock next morning, and might have flept the fours 
ad-twenty hours round from,ceffation of every kind of noife; for 
ucepting the wind, which did not blow or whiftle loudly, there 








migned a quietude unknown buat in a convent on the Appenines, 
‘pon Our entering the faloon next morning, the Monks imme- 
uely joined us; breakfaft was ready, and confifted of excellent 
tin chocolate and fcorched bread. We ordered our horfes a3 foon 
Uwe had breakfafted, and quitted our kind hofts with regret. How 
hiful would be the tour of Italy, if the convents were permitted 
entertain ftrangers ! We were greatly diftreffed how to contrive to 
re fome little acknowledgment with thefe Monks ; it. was impof- 
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fible to offer ther money, fo we employed our own valet dé cham. 
bre (who vou know is an Italian) to find out with delicacy from the 
fervanis how that might be done; but he told us they never took 
money, and the fervants refufedsalfo: however, we really forced a 
fequin a piece upon them, through our valet de chambre, and un. 
der a promife not to divulge it to the Monks. I forgot to mention 
that it appeared in the courfe of converfation, that no woman had 
ever been received into this convent befide myfelf, excepting Chrif- 
tina Queen of Sweden, the prefent Emprefs of Hungary, and the 
Queen of Naples; and that only for one night’s lodging each, on 
their journey. Ought not I to be very proud to have the honour 
of forming a quartetto with this illuftrious trio? What pity it is that 
royalty is not catching, for we had all flept on the fame bed, 4; 
I efleem this night’s lodging a memorable epoch in my life, I hope 
you are not tired with the length of this relation, 

LETTER XXxXI. 

Radicofani, the 31 ft of December. 

‘ Here we are, and lodged in a palace, which whilom was the 
delightful {pot fixed upon for a repofe from the chace, for princes ; 
but what a palace! Oh that it was but an Englifh ftable! Here jg 
room enough to lodge the King of Pruflia’s Pandours and Croatians; 
and I fuppofe in the environs, wild boars enough to glut them, 
Imagine an extenfive fuite of rooms, long galleries and pafiages, the 
cielings, or rather the beams, in fuch aérian perfpective, as nearly 
to evade the fight; the walls literally bare and green, from damp; 
the pavement more rugged than Berkeley-fquare, and | believe has 
not been cleaned for many years. An eternal fog conftantly enwraps 
this cloud-cap’d tower, through which the fun-beams rarely pene- 
trate in his annual courfe, At the end of the above-mentioned 
dreary waite, or fuite of apartments, are we. A table of an enor. 
mous fize, and which feems in a ftate of progreflion towards petre- 
faction, graces the middle of this fpacious chamber; no power on 
earth I believe is equal to the tafk of moving it from its ancient {cite. 
A chimney of amazing fize, japanned within and without with fmoke, 
(the fire won’t burn, the wood being always damp here) large puffs 
defcending into the room, with guits of cold wind.—Two broken 
chairs, exceflively high, and of antique {culpture in wood—A mat- 
trefs, ftuffed with the refufe knots and ends of hemp, covered with 
fheets that are wet, and prickly like haircloth—The blanket—! 
fcarce dare look at it; but when we are about lying down to fleep, 
(if that be poffible) I thall, by the means of an enormous pair of 
tongs, endeavour to drag it into a corner of the room, as far as pol- 
fible from the bed—by the glimmering light of the candles, it ap- 
pears at this diftance like a map of the world—feas—-Jakes—ter 
firma—iflands and undifcovered countries, from whofe bournes | 
have no intention of returning, as 1 do not mean to explore them— 
In fhort, Iam in fo ill a humour, fo weary, and fo hungry—They 
make us wait for fupper moft cruelly. The winds howl in the pa 
fages on one fide, and are re-echoed in another tone from the othet 
fide: a French woman would think gue /e grand Diable tennoit Ie fab 
bat ici pour toute les forcieres du monde, & gquwils alloit tout arrivit™ 
loups-garou: ** But to what purpofe complain? fay; M—, - 
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. rit, and you muft be patient: it is only for one night.’ 
se ve ark am - my journey to Rome, and to be fure was it 
worfe, Rome is an object worth fuffering fomething in its purfuit 5 
fo, till fapper comes, and to prevent me from being afraid of {pi- 
rits, I will write on, andinform you that the road from Sienna hither 
is in Jength fix polts, the laft poit exceflively bad. The grim inha- 
bitants of the palace, who feem as if deicended from the Cyclops, 
have jut been with us to announce the long withed for approach of 
the fupper, which is upon its march from the kitchen. Supper is 
over; it confifted of a difh of eggs, which I had ordered to be boiled 
in the fhell; but, alas! they were all rotten: then appeared an ant- 
mal, which I am fure would have puzzled the moft ingenious author 
that ever wrote upon zoology to fay what fpecies of winged crea- 
ture ithad been. I: had extended legs and wings, was black, and 
appeared to have been diflocated alive; they infifted upon its being a 
poularde ; had they afferted it to have been a griflia, I thould have 
been inclined to believe it; fome wretched bread, of what date I 
know not, and fome fauce made with ftinking oil concludes the bill 
of fare—the wine poifonous—the water muddy.—Goodnight. For 
me, if fleep fhould kindly lend her aid, may I dream of a piece of 
Englith bread and cheefe, and a draught of {mall beer. My little 
barbett is fo difcontented and crofs, that fhe barks inceflantly at the 
howling of the wind, and difdains to eat, —— 
LETTER XLII. 

‘ §, Sebaftiano alle Catacombe, fituated on the Appian way, was 
founded by Conftantine the Great, in honour of this faint; who is 
reprefented lying in his tomb, pierced with arrows. ‘The fculpture 
by Giorgetti. The portico of this church is fupported by fix antique 
columns of a very rare fpecies; two of them of white granite, and 
two of green, with uncommon fpots inthem. The catacombs are 
the vaiteft, and the moft noted in the neighbourhood of Rome. We 
explored them accompanied by a ragged ill looking fellow, whofe 
butinefs is to {weep the church, and thew thefe filent manfions of the 
dead, One of our footmen was fent of a meflage, the other followed 
uss We were provided with little wax candles, and defcended the 
flaircafe, each carrying a lighted bougie ; the others were for provi- 
fon, leit any of thofe already lighted fhould burn out or extinguith. 
Having, at length, reached the bottom, after no very agreeable 
defcent, we found ourfelves in a labyrinth of very narrow paffages, 
turning and winding inceffantly ; moft of thefe are upon the flope, 
and, 1 believe, go down into the earth to a confiderable depth. 
They are not wider than to admit one perfon at a time, but branch 
out various ways like the veins in the human body ; they are alfo 
extremely damp, being prad@ifed in the earth, and caufed our candles 
to burn blue, In the fide niches are depofited the bodies (as they 
fay) of more than feventy-four thoufand martyrs. ‘Thefe niches are 
moitly clofed by an upright flab of marble, which bears an infcrip- 
tion defcriptive of their contents. Several are alfo buried under 
thefe paflages, whofe graves are fecured by iron grates, We fol- 
lowed our tattered guide for a confiderable time through the paffages ; 
at lat he fdpt, and told M-—== if he would go with him to a certain 
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Soutertain jaf by, he would thew him 2 remarkable catacomb. A¢ 
that moment I wis flaring about at the infcriptions, and took it for 
granted that M—— was really very near, but after fome moments I 
atked the footman, who was ftanding at the entrance, if he faw his 
matter; he replied in the negative, nor did I hear any voice: this 
alarmed me; [bid him go forward a little way, and that I would 
wait where I was, for I feared lofing myfelf in this labyrinth in at- 
tempting to get out, not knowing which way they had turned. [ 
waited a little time, and finding the fervant did not return, called 
out as loud as I could, but, to my great difappointment, perceived 
that I fcarce made any noife; the found of my voice, from the damp- 
nefs of the air, or the Jownefs of the paffages, remaining {as it were) 
with me. I trembled all over, and perceived that my bougie was 
near its end ; I lighted another with fome difficulty, from the fhaking 
of my hands, and determined to go in fearch of M—— myfelf, at 
any hazard ; but figure to your felf the horror that feized me, when, 
upon attempting to move, I perceived myfelf forcibly held by my 
cloaths from behind, and all the efforts I made to free myfelf proved 
ineffectual. My heart, I believe, ceafed to beat for a moment, and 
it was as much as I could do to fuftain myfelf from falling upon the 
ground in a fwoon. However, I fummoned all my refolution to my 
aid, and ventured to look behind me, but faw nothing. I then again 
attempted to move, but found it impraéticable. Juft God, faid I, 
perhaps M is aflaffinated, and the fervant joined with the guide 
jn the perpetration of the murder, and I am miraculoufly held fat 
by the dead, and fhall never leave thefe graves. Notwithitanding 
fuch dreadful reprefentations that my frighted imagination pi@ured 
to me, I made more violent efforts, and in ftruggling, at laft difco- 
vered, that there was an iron grate, like a trap door, a little open 
behind me, one of the pointed bars of which had pierced through 
my gown, and held me in the mannerI have related. I foon ex- 
tricated myfelf, and walking forward, luckily in the right path, 
found M—— who was quietly copying an infcription, the guide 
lighting him, and the fervant returning toward me with the moit en- 
concerned afpe% imaginable. I had the difcretion to conceal my 
fright as much as I was able, and only exprefled, with fome impa- 
tience, my defire of returning into the open air. M » who is 
ever complaifant to my wifhes, inftamtly complied ; and as we were 
retiring, the poor guide whom my imagination had reprefented as an 
affafin, told us, that there was a pit amongft the catacombs of which 
the bottom could never be difcovered ; and he had been told, that 
formerly a great many people had been abufed, robbed, and flung 
into it. I thanked God, inwardly, that he had rot told me this 
ftory earlier.——Having entered tle carriage, I determined within 
myfelf, that this vifit to the catacombs fhould be my Iatt.’ 

Were we to infert all the entertaining paflages which we 
are tempted to feleét from thefe letters, we fhould find the li- 


mits of a whole Review too narrow to contain them. 
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Aet,V. 4 Effay towards an Interpretation of the Prophecies of Da- 
‘ nicl. With occafional Remarks upon fome of the moft celebrated 


Commentaries on them. By Richard Amner. 8vo. 33, John- 
fon. 1776+ 
HE prophecies of Daniel are a very important part of the 
{criptural canon, and yet, on various accounts, obfcure 
and dificult. Every new attempt to fix and illuftrate their 
meaning deferves attention ; though in this department of bibli- 
cal criticifm great abilities are required, nor can the moft inge- 
nious expect fuccefs without a confiderable degree of patience 
and perfeverance. However commentators have differed -with 
refpect to the immediate defign of particular predictions, they 
have very generally agreed in fuppofing that there is, at leaft, a 
partial and ultimate reference in one or other of thefe prophe- 
cies to the times of the Meffiah. But the Author of the Effay 
now before us has proceeded farther than moft of his predeceflors, 
and altogether apprcpriated Daniel’s predictions to the circum- 
ftances and times of the Jewifh people, previous to the intro- 
duction and eftablifhment of Coriftianity. We are far from 
wifhing to retain any evidence in favour of Chrifiianity which we 
have always deduced from the celebrated prophecy of Daniel, 
if it cannot be fupported by juft criticifm; nor have we any. 
apprehenfion that it will fuffer from a liberal and judicious in- 
veltigation. | 
Our Readers are well apprized, that the commentators on 
the book of Daniel have been divided into two clafles: the fa- 
mous Mr. Mede, who has been followed by Sir Ifaac Newton 
and many others, confiders this book as ** the facred calendar 
and great almanac of prophecy,” or in other words, ** a prom 
phetic chronology of times, meafured by the fucceflion of four. 
principal kingdoms, from the beginning of the captivity of I{- 
rael, until the Ady/fery of God” in his providential difpenfations 
“* fhall be finifhed.” ¢«* Whereas Grotius, on the contrary, 


_and who has been followed on his part by Le Clerc, Prideaux, 


Calmet, and others of no lefs reputation, is able to difcover litie: 
more than an ancient perfecution of the Jews in them.” 

Our Author has adopted the fyftem of Grotius, and literally 
adhered to it, till he comes to his explication of the prophecy 
in chap. ix. ver.24—~—27. We have carefully compared his 
interpretation with tbat of Grotius in his Commentary on the. 
Book of Daniel, and find very little variation or enlargement ; 
except in a few inftances, where he has availed himfelf of Gro- 
tius’s references and of the affiftance of later writers. He ap- 
prehends, that all the prophecies terminate in the grievous per-. 


fecution and oppreffion which the Jews fuffered from Antiochus. 


Epiphanes ; and accordingly, with Grotius for his guide, he 
Rev. Aug, 1776. I examines 
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examines the cotemporary hiftory of neighbouring nations, as 
far as the Jews were in any way connected with them, and 
with a view of afcertaining the fenfe and intention of the feye- 
ral predictions, which he explains. 

As moft of our Readers, vio are converfant with this kind 
of literature, have eafy accefs to the valuable commentary of 
Grotius, we fhall only join iflue with our Author where he 
leaves him ; as he does in interpreting the prophecy above re- 
ferred to. Grotius applies it to the Adefiah and the fubfequent 
ftate of the Jewifh nation; Mr. Amner explains it in the fol- 
lowing manner: * Seventy weeks or fevens;” that is, feven 
times the feventy years, or number of years, which thou haft 
been turning over in thy thoughts and meditating upon ; (ver. 2.) 
© are abbreviated upon thy people and upon thy holy city;’ 
that city and people whom thou haft been fo vehemently and 
concernedly praying for :—‘ for finifhing the tranfgreffion,’ or 
defeétion ; which has been more than once mentioned *, and to 
which there feems here a very ftrong reference :—* and for 
making an end of fins, and reconciliation for iniquity’ in ge- 
neral, by not any longer exacting the puntfhment of them :—~ 
¢ and for bringing in the righteoufnels of antiquity,’ or of the 
earlier and more virtuous ages of the Jewifh flate; and which, 
if continued in, would have prevented all thefe prefent difor« 
ders and punifhments :—*‘ and for fealing up, or clofing the pre- 
fent vifion, or feries of vifions and prophecy,’ by the complete 
and entire fulfilment of them :—* and for anointing the moft 
holy piace,’ or holy of holies. Very evidently meaning, by alt 
this variety and emphafis of expreffion, that none of the events 
which are mentioned in them, and about which he had been 
fhewing fuch very great anxiety, would completely come to pafs 
till that feafon. 

As that which follows goes on to explain, with yet greater 
force and perfpicuity, * know therefore and underftand, that from 
the going forth of the word,’ of which thou waft thinking, 
(ver. 2.) © for the reftoring and building Jerufalem, unto the 
the Meffiah Prince, or the Anointed Prince,’ as Cyrus is exe 
prefsly called, and as fuch prophefied of, in Iftiah xlv. 1; add 
alfo chap. Ixiv. 26, 27, 28.—¥* fhall be feven weeks,’ that is, 
of years; or fo many times feven years ; the phrafeology being 
to be explained by verfe the fecond, to which the reference is 
made, and in which years and not days are fpoken of, . | 

‘ And threefcore and two weeks,’ ftill reckoning from the 
fame going forth of the word, or era, ‘ the ftreet fhall be built 
again, and the wall,’ that is, the walls and ftreets of Jerufa- 
lem,—* though in troublous times,’—or notwitbftanding the 





* Chap. xi. 30. Chap. viii, 23. 
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trouble of them. Mott probably referring to that oppofition 
which the Jewifh people at firft met with from the Samaritans, 
and their other unkind neighbours. ) 

‘ And after the threefcoie and two weeks fhall Meffiah,’ that 
is, another Meffiah or Anointed Perfon, * be cut off,’ —mean- 
ing the good high-prieft Onias, who was mentioned formerly,— 
¢ but not becaufe of himfelf,’ or of any demerit and male-admi- 
niftration of his own, deferving or requiring fuch punifhment: 
—‘ And the people of the Prince that fhall come, meaning Epi- 
phanes, fhall deltroy the city, and the fanétuary, and the end 
thereof fhal) be with a flood,’ that is, with the overwhelming 
violence and rapidity of one, as the fame metaphor has been 
pbferved to fignify in thefe prophecies already :—‘* and unto thé 
end of the war defolations are determined,’—for which fee the 
eleventh chapter, and the commentary upon it, in various 
places. § And he fhall confirm the covenant with many,’ or 
make a firm covenant with many, ‘ in the one, or /@/, or re- 
mainder week ;’ in which there may poflibly be a reference to 
his ftipulations and intrigues with the apoftates who were mene 
tioned formerly ;—fee chap. xi. 30, and the note upon ver. 22, 
—‘ and in the midft of the week he fhall caufe the facrifice and 
oblation to ceafe, and by the overfpreading of the abominations,’ 
forwhich alfo fee the fame eleventh chapter, and the faéts which 
are there mentioned upon ver. 31,—‘ he fhall make defolate, 
even until the confummation, or fini/hing, and that that is de- 
termined be poured out upon the defolate :’-—or in other words, 
until that that is determined fhall be done ; as the fame idea was 
exprefled formerly *. 

With refpect to the times, which are mentioned in this pro- 
phecy, Mr. Amner obferves firft, * that from the going forth 
of the commandment or word of the Lord concerning Jerufalem 
to Jeremiah in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, and firft of Nebu- 
chadnezzar +, to the appearance of Cyrus in a public character, 
and as the leader and general of the united forces of the Medes 
and Perfians againft Babylon, was precifely the firft of the three 
periods which the text mentions ; that is, a period of forty-nine 
years, or of feven weeks of years.—See Prideaux’s tables, or 
any other annalift’s. 

‘ And that if again we reckon from the fame zra,—fixty 
and two weeks of years more, or fo many times feven years, 
will bring us to much about the time of the murder of Onias 
before-mentioned.—Granting this, ‘ it may be obferved in the 
third place, that from the time of the murder of this good 
high-prieft to that of the reftoration of the Jewith affairs, and 
cleanfing of their temple by Maccabztus, was about one week 
more of thefe years,—as may be feen by again confulting the 





* Chap. xi. 36, t Jer. xxv. 1, 2. 
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fame annalifts.—And how during the half of this laft week pre- 
cifely, KE piphanes made the dary facrifice to ceafe, and expanded 
as it were, and oftentatioufly fet up, the abomination thar 
maketh defolate, or defilating abomination, upon the horns or 
wines of the altar in the temple; to which the overf{preading 
in the teat does probably reter, we have already had too man 

oceafions of obferving t, and need not now refume the fubje&’ 

Io giving an account of the utility and tendency of the in- 
terpretacion, adopted and purfucd in this work, Mr. Amner 
informs us; ¢ that it will in the firft place, and in cafe it be 
approved, go far in vindication of Crotius, ** that firft of Chrif- 
tian interpreters,” as one of Mr. Mede’s own followers has 
called him, from certain heavy and moft unjaft charges againk 
him in this very character, which bis fuppofed errors in the in- 
terpretations of thefe prophecics feem to have chiefly brought 
upon him ||; and in which rather the force and freedom of his 
mind fhou'd have been applauded. 

© And will alfo, under the fame circumftances, be of ufe in 
the fecond plece, by lowering the too high reputation of the 
pious and learned Mr, Jofeph Mede (as the title to his works 
calls him, and as his reputation may be now perhaps faid to be) 
on account of certain difcoveries, of a molt amazing nature, 
which he is fuppofed to have made in them:—but without any 
reafon, if in what follows we are not mifiaken.’ 

Does Mr. Mede’s reputation then folely depend on his ins 
terpretation of thefe prophecies? or muft the vindication of 
Grotius require us to detract either from the learning or piety 
of Mede? The above paragrzph is not fo liberal, nor fo re- 
fpc€lful to a writer of very contiderable and of acknowledged 
eminence as we could have wifhed. The note is aifo obnox- 
ious to the fame charce. 

‘ Net to infilt (p:oceeds our Author) in the third place, 
upon the merit and importance of al] inquiries into truth, and 
zpproaches towards it, when properly conducted, cven though 
no immediate utlity may be feen to bein them. IJnafmuch as 





t Chap. xi. 31. Chap. xii. 7, 13. 
| ** Such, for inflance, as narrownefs of mind, puerility and 
weaknefs of opinion and of judgment, inconfitiency and levity: 
which may be more or lefs met with in almoft every one of Mr. 
Mede’s followers. Not now to infift upon that of intidelity, which 
it feems Juriew urged againit him, and which were not worthy to be 
mentioned, but for Jortin’s very fine obfervation upon him. ‘* Ju- 
rieu, fays this Writer, by treating Grotius as an iefidel, went to 
work like a bungler; for, Ef? ars etiam maledicendi, as jofeph Sca- 
liger faid upon a like occafion ; and it requires fomething of a hand 
to throw dirt with dexterity.” 
Rem, on Ecc. Hift. vol. i. p. 159. 
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we cannot fail to believe, that both truth and virtue muft be 


our good upon the whole, however at prefent we may not al- 
i omett bt the poffibslity of it.’ 
ways fee it, and fometimes doubt the poffibslity R:-8, 





Art. Vi. Conciusion of the PutLosopH:caL Tkansacrions, 
Vol: pxv. Part 2. For the Year 1775. From the Review for 
June lat, Page 447- 

PaPeERs relating to ZOOLOGY. 
Article 16. 4 fecond Effay on the Natural Hiftory of the Sea Ane- 
monies, By the Abbé Dicquemare, &c. 
HE Reader will find, in our grft volume (September 
1774, page 228] a particular account of the Author’s 
difcoveries with refpect to the fingular reprodu@ive powers of 
thefe marine animals. The prefent paper contains feveral new 
particulars relutive to them, and to his various operations upon 
them; as weil as fome other obfervations refpecting their fen- 
fibility, which is fo great, that they may conveniently be ap- 
plied to the purpofe of indicating chanzes in the ftate of the 
atmofphere, by their contraction and expanfion, and of be- 


| coming pretty accurate marine barometers. 


Article 23. Of the Houfe Swallow, Swift, and Sand-Martin, 
By the Rev. Gilber: White. In three Letters to the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, F.R.S 

Article 33. Oj the Torpidity of Swallow; and Martins, Se. By 

James Cornifh, Surgeon. 

The fubje&t of thefe two Articles has likewife been pretty 
largely treated in our 50th volume [April 1774, page 283, &c.] 
In the fecond of them, Mr. Cornifh apparently refers to the 
objection which we offered (page 285) as fuggefted by a friend, 
egain{t the fuppofed torpidity of fwallows during the winter. 
We fhall give his-cbfervation on the fubject, in his own words: 

‘ The objeGion which has been brought againft the opinion, 
that thefe birds do remain torpid during winter, is, that all 
birds do moult once in a year, and fwallows do not moult with 
vs. Now this argument is of little weight with me, as lam 
of opinion, that no.bird that is to remain in a torpid ftate du- 
ring winter, can undergo the procefs of moul:ing ; for it is pro- 
bable, if | may hazard fuch a conjcéture, that the great lols of 
blood, which other birds fuffer during the change of their 
feathers, is faved by nature, in birds which undergo a {tate 
of torpidity, for their more effectual prefervation in fuch a ftate. 
And | have known many inftances of birds kept in cages that 
have not moulred for a feafon; pariicularly a fky lark, which 
retained his fong in full vigour during the autumn aitd all the 
winter,” 

We cannot think that Mr. Cornifh’s opinions, or conjecPures, 
On this fubjcct, or even the flight and vartial faéts he mentions, 
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relative to a few individuals, kept in cages, are fufficient to overs 
turn a general obfervation, not hitherto, we believe, contro, 
werted by any one; or that they tend to weaken, in the leaft, 
the force of our friend’s obje€tion, from whom we could bor- 
row other ftrong arguments againit the /walow-/veping fyftem, 
were it our province to enter decper into the controverly.—We 
fhall only add, with refpeét to martins, that Mr. Cornith te. 
Jates his having, fo Jate as in the beginning of November, feen 
a great number of thefe birds, brought, as he fuppofes, out of 
their winter-guarters, by the warmth of a fine afternoon ; and 
afterwards returning in the evening to the fillures in the adjoin- 
ing rocks. He offers likewife a few other teftimonies favour- 
able to the hypothefis of torpidity, in the cafes of martins and 
{wifts; and one more with refpect to a bird found torpid ina 
hollow afh tree, and which was believed to be a cuckow. 

Article 39. nu Account of the Gymnotus Eletricus. By John 

Hunter, F.R.S. 

From this accurate anatomical defcription of the Gymnotus, it 
appears that the particular organs by which this fith exerts its 
electrical qualities, conftitute perhaps more than one-third of 
the intire animal. The nerves, likewife, which are appro- 
priated for the exercife of this peculiar function, and which 
arife particularly from the medulla /pinalis, from which they are 
fent in pairs between all the vertebrae of the fpine, are much 
larger than is neceflary for the common operations or purpofes 
of animal life. ‘Three excellent plates accompany the Author’s 
defcription, which cannot be rendered intelligible without 
them. 

In the 21ft Article is given * 4 /hort Account of the Sea-Cow, 
and the Uje made of it.’ By Molineux Shuldham, Efq. 

PAPERS relating to ANATOMY. 
Article 30. An Account of an extraordinary Acephalous Birth 
By W. Cooper, M.D. Ina Letter to Dr. Hunter. 

After the mother had been delivered of a perfe& living female 
child, Dr. Cooper was called in to extra&t a fuppofed remain- 
ing twin. In this operation he met with fome difficulty, but 
at length fucceeded in bringing forth the extraordinary fubject 
of this Article, which was afterwards diflected by the late Mr. 
Hewfon, who likewife injected its blood veffels. It was a fe- 
male, of the ufual fize of a common twin child, born at the full 
time; except that it wanted hands, arms, neck, and even 
head, and confequently brain. Below the navel, its trunk and 
limbs were perfect; but internally examined it was found to 
have no fpinal marrow ; nor had it a heart, lungs, diaphragm, 
ftomach, liver, kidney, fpleen, pancreas, or {mall inteftines. 
Its uterus was perfect; and it had one ovarium, and a bladder, 
but without any cavity. A large artery, running upon the fpine, 
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fapplied the place of an aorta.— This fingular production feems 
to furnifh a decifive determination of a phyfical queftion that 
has been ftrongly litigated. As it had no mouth, itomach, or 
digeftive organs, it appears evidently to follow that the fetus 
jn utero receives its nourifhment immediately from the circu- 
Jating fluids of the mother, tranfmitted to it by the umbilical 
effels. 

j In the 36th Article, the late.ingenious Mr. Gooch offers 
fome prattical remarks, relative to the performance of amputa- 
tion above the knee, by means of a fingle circular incifion : 
the mufcles attached to the bone being afterwards feparated, 
and the whole drawn upward by a retractor; with a view to 
prevent the too frequent protrufion of the bone, or a pointed 
ftump. We formerly explained M. Louis’s rationale of a fimi- 
lar practice, in our account of the fourth volume of the A@- 
moires de | Academie de Chirurgie. [See Appendix to our 38th 
volume, 1768, pag. 592.] 

In the 37th Article, the fame excellent practitioner takes 
notice of a /ufus nature, or variation, in the arterial fyftem, 
which he had thrice obferved in amputations of the thigh ; 
confifting of a divifion of the great femoral artery into two 
trunks :—a circumftance which may poffbly occur oftener than 
we fuppofe; and the knowledge of which may occafionally be 
of great practical ufe, by inducing the furgeon to hazard the 
operation for the aneurifm, in the thigh, inftead of having re- 
courfe to an amputation of the limb.—An account is here given 
of the firft-mentioned operation having been performed on the 
thigh of adog with fuccefs, and without any alarming fymp- 
toms fubfequent to it; though, after the cure, no pulfation 
could ever be felt below the ligatures; Of was any divifion of 
the artery into two equal branches afterwards perceived on dif- 
fetion: but a ramification proceeding from the artery, juft 
above the part where the upper ligature had been pafled, was 
found to be confiderably enlarged. 

GEOMETRY and ASTRONOMY. 
The Articles reducible to thefe two claffes will admit of 
little more than a mere recital of the fubjects treated of in 
them. In Article 25, M. Lexel of Peterfourgh communicates 
afew correfpondent obfervations of occultations of fixed ftars 
by the moon ; to which he adds two theorems, intended to ren- 
der the folution of polygons as eafy as that of triangles by com- 
mon trigonometry.—In Article 26, Mr. Landen gives the in- 
veftigation of a general theorem for finding the length of any 
arc of any conic hyperbola, by means of two elliptic arcs ; to- 
gether with fome new and ufeful theorems deduced from it.— 
Articie 27, contains fome obfervations made at Chiflehurft, in - 
Kent, in 1774, by the Rev. Dr. Francis Wollafton; princi- 
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pally relative to the going of his aftronomical clock. He like. 
wile takes notice of the fecond di/appearance (April 5» 1774) 
and the fubfequent re-appearance (June 30) of Saturn’s ring; 
both of which he was fortunate enough to obferve with his 33 
feet achromatic telefcope. He remarks that the magnifying 
power of 100, in this inft umen’, feemed to fhew the thread of 
the incipient ring more vilibly than that of 150.—Article 28, 
contains a fet of propofitiens ‘relating to ‘triangles infcribed 
within, and defcribed about, circles ; by John Stedman, M. D. 
—In Article 29, Dr. 5. Hoifley, Secretary of the Society, com. 
municates fome theorems telating to polygons defcribed in and 
about circles. —In Article 35 are given foine aitronomical obe 
fervations made at Leicefter, by the Rev. Mr. Ludlam ;—and 
in Article 46, a method of abridging calculations in fpherical 
trigonometry, by Mr. Ifrael Lyons. ~ 
MiscELLANEOUuS ARTICLES, 

Article 43. L£xperiments on Animals and Vegetables, with refpee 

to the Power of producing Heat. By John Hunter, F.R.S, 

Frequently have we remonftrated—we {till hope not intirely 
without effect—againft the ftudied cruelties of naturalifts and 
experimental phyfiologifts, exercifed on the defencelefs brutes 
that fall in their way, and have the misfortune to be confi- 
dered by them as fit fubjects for their inveftigation, We fhall 
not therefore ftain our pages witha recital of the protracted 
fufferings of dormice, fnails, and carp, inflicted merely to af- 
certain their powers of generating heat; or to determine the 
precife degree of cold which ends a lingering courfe of tor- 
ture, and finally withdraws them out of the reach of human 
perfecution.—A humane philofophical reader will be content to 
know, in general, that living animals poflefs powers of refift- 
ing both heat and cold, to a certain degree ; without withing 
to enter into a detail of the mifery inflicted on innocent brutes, 
merely to. afcertain the guantum.—In the experiments recited in 
the two following Articles, we can attend the experimentalifts 
without pain; and fatisfy philofophical curiofity, without 
wounding our fenfibility. 

Article 45. Experiments in an heated Room. By Matthew Dob- 
fon, M.D. &c. 

In the account which we gave of the firft part of this volume 
of the Tranfactions *, we related fome of the fingular refu'ts of 
certain experiments made in a hot room by Dr. Fordyce. Some 
experiments of a fimilar kind, made by Dr. Dobion, in the 
fweating room of the hofpital at Liverpool, are related in this 
Article ; the refults of which are conformable to thofe in the 
paper above referred to, and to others given in the following 
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Article. Some of the more fingular phenomena in the prefent 
experiments are,—the great acceleration of the pulfe, while the 
heat of the body is fcarce fenfibly increafed ;—and the coagu- 
Jation of the white of an egg, contained in a tin veflel, or in 
its own fhell, in a heat of 224 degrees; while fome of the 
fame fubftance put into a kind of cup formed of the membrane 
thaz lines the infide of the fhell, and expofed to the fame de- 
gree of heat during two hours, continued perfe@tly fluid. ‘To- 
ward the clofe of the Article, the Author modettly propofes 
fome conjectures, with a view to explain thefe and other re- 
markable phenomena prefented in thefe experiments. The 
oft probable of thefe hy potheles, relating particularly to the 
Jaft-mentioned faét, is founded on a confideration of the dif- 
ferent conduéting powers of different bodies with refpeét to fire, 
The albumen ovi is coagulated in tin, but is not 2ffcéted when 
contained in the film : becaufe tin is a more powerful conductor 
of fire from air, or robs this medium of its heat more readily 
than the film is enabled to do fF. 2 

Article 47. Further Experiments and Obfervations in an heated 

Ro:m. By Charles Blagden, M.D. F.R.S., 

In thefe new experiments the heat of the room was raifed to 
240, and fometimes to 260 degrees ; that is, 28 and 48 degrees 
above the temperature of boiling water. ‘Thefe exceflive heats 
were born during a confiderable time, with little inconvenience, 
by the gentlemen who expofed themfelves to them, both naked, 
and with their cloaths on; nor was the heat of Dr. Fordyce’s 
body at all increafed, though the velocity of his pulfe was, in 
one inftance, more than doubled, In the fame heated air which 
he breathed, eggs were roafted quite hard, and a beef {teak was 
drefled in twenty minutes. We ftill think, however, that 
fome deductions are to be made from the re/ifing power of the 
human body, in confequence of the largenefs of its mafs, and 
the motion of its ccoler circulating fluids, fucceffively arriving 
at the furface ; as we fuggefled in our account of the former 
experiments, above referred to. 7 

The effect of evaporation, in preventing certain bodies, and 
particularly fluids, from receiving a degree of heat equal to that 
of the air, is fhewn by fome of thefe experiments to be very 
confiderable. Inthe great heats abovementioned, pure water, 
€xpofed to them in an earthen veflel during an hour and half, 





t+ The Author of a late publication, juft come to hand, alluding 
to thefe experiments, ‘ affures the Gentleman, who profecuted them, 
‘that it was not the /ife that was in the albumen, that refifted its 
coagulation.’—We do not however meet even with the word, J/ife; 
much lefs with any allufion to the dife, in the white of an egg 5 in any 
part of the Author's account of his experiments. 
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acquired only a heat of 140 cegrees ; and afterwards continued 
ftationary above an hour at a degree much below the boiling 
point: but when its power of evaporating was checked by drop- 
ping a fmall quantity of oil on its furface, it boiled very brifkly. 
Further, a faturated folution of fea falt acquired a heat of 230 
degrees, and was, confequently, brought into brifk ebullition, 
On covering its furface likewife with a amina of oil. 

Having fully afcertained the fafety of expofing the human 
body to thefe extraordinary degrees of heat, the Author exprefles 
his expeétations that the heated room may, in certain cafes, be- 
come a very ufeful inftrument in the hands of a phyfician; 
efpecially after the requifite experiments have been made to di- 
rect its medical application with a fufficient degree of certainty, 
Article 31. Obfer vations on the State of Population in Manchefter, 

and other adjacent Places, concluded. By Thomas Perci- 

val, M.D. F.R.S. 

Article 42. Obfervations on the Difference between the Duration 

4 Human Life in Towns, and in Country Parifhes and Villages, 

y the Rev. Richard Price, D. D. F. R.S. 

The obfervations Contained in the firft of thefe two Articles 
are founded on an accuraté furvey, completed in the year 
1774, of the townfhips of Manchefter and Salford ; and a fub- 
fequent enumeration, equally exact and comprehenfive, of the 
whole parifh of Manchefter, containing thirty-one townfhips, 
and 42,937 inhabitants. 

The moft ftriking obfervation that occurs among the many 
curious and important facts here related, is the great difparity 
between the healthinefs of a large and populous town, and that 
of the country immediately furrounding it. In the latter it ap- 
pears that only 1 in 56 of the inhabitants dies annually : whereas 
in Manchefter the yearly mortality is no lefs than double this 
quantity, or rin 28. This almoft incredible but well afcer- 
tained difference, the Author obferves, * muft afford matter of 
aftonifhment even to the phyfician and philofopher, when they 

¥*geflect that the inhabitants of both live in the fame climate, 
“® tarry on the fame manufactures, and are chiefly fupplied with 
provifions from the fame market.’ 

Their furprize, continues the Author, © will give place to 
concern and regret, when they obferve the havoc produced in 
every large town by luxury, irregularity, and intemperance ; 
the numbers that fall annual victims to the contagious diftem- 
pers, which never ceafe to prevail] ; and the pernicious in- 
fluence of confinement, uncleanlinefs, and foul air, on the du- 
ration of life f. 

é¢ It 
t ‘ There are, fays Dr. ‘Percival, at this time in Manchefter, no 


lefs than 193 licenfed houfes for retailing fpirituous and other li- 
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‘s Tt ig not air, but floats a naufeous mafs 
<¢ Of all obfcene, corrupt, offenfive things,” 

The fecond of thefe Articles contains feveral judicious ree 
marks relative to the faéts and obfervations given in the pre- 
ceding paper; patticularly with refpect to the remarkable dif- 
parity above noticed, between the rates of mortality in town 
and country. But we fhould do injuftice to the Author's eal- 
culations and reafonings, by any attempt to abridge them. 

It will be fufficient briefly to fpecify the contents of the five 
remaining Articles of this volume. ‘Thefe are, Article 22, in 
wherein Sir Robert Barker gives an account of the procefs by 
which ice is artificially produced at Calcutta and other places 
in the Eaft Indies; where the thermometer has never been 
known to defcend fo low as the freezing point.—In Article 24, 
Mr. John Whitehurft defcribes and delineates a machine lately 
conftruéted by him, at the feat of Philip Egerton, Efq; at Oul- 
ton in Chefhire, for the purpofe of raifing water, by.its mo- 
mentum.—Article 38 contains a general account, communicated 
by Dr. Prieftley, of his late experiments on the different kinds 
of air difcovered by him; and particularly of his difcoveries re- 
lating to atmofpherical, and pure, or dephlogiflicated, air. The 
full account which we have already given of his late valuable 
publication on thefe fubjects renders an analyfis of this Article 
unneceflary.—7T he goth Article contains fome obfervations on 
the natural and commercial hiftory of myrrh, made in Abyfii- 
nnia, in the year 1771, by James Bruce, Efq;—and in the 
4ift, and laft Article, Mr. Strange defcribes ¢ a curious giant's 
caufeway, or group of angular columns, lately difcovered in 
the Euganean hills, near Padua.’ 


quors, and 64 in the other townfhips of the parifh. At Birming- 
ham, the number of public houfes is ftill greater than at Manchefter. 
A very ingenious friend of mine at that place has computed, that 
the quantity of malt cenfumed there in the public houfes, requirés 
for its growth a compafs of land which would be fufficient for the 


fupport of 20,coo men.’ B. 
aa 


Art. VII. An Effay om the Uterine Hemorrhage, which precedes the 
Delivery of the full grown Fetus, Sc. By Edward Rigby. 8vd, 
2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1775. 

N uterine hemorrhage, occurring in the laft month of 
pregnancy, is one of thofe perplexing cafes in which the 
furgeon feems only to have a choice of difficulties before him. 

This choice, too, is of the laft importance to his patient; in 

relation to whom he ftands, to ufe Pliny’s expreffion, in the 

character of Vite Necifq Imperator—Arbiter of Life and Death. 

Sometimes, through a diftruft of the powers of nature, and an 

apprehenfion that the hemorrhage may otherwife foon beconte 


fatal 
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fatal to his patient, he is tempted to have immediate and tog 
early recourfe to art; and thereby, perhaps unneceffarily, ex. 
ofes her to the pain, hazards, or inconveniences, which may 
attend a forcible extra€tion of the fetus. At other times, by 
procraftinating, and placing too great a confidence in the ef- 
forts of Nature, he often has the misfortune to fee his patient 
fink under a difcharge which, he may afterwards poffibly refled, 
he had it in his power to reftrain or ftop, had he proceeded to 
an immediate delivery. 

There are few who practife this branch of the furgeon’s art, 
who have not found themfelves greatly diftrefled how to pro- 
ceed under thefe embarrafling circumf{tances ; with refpect to 
which, different writers have given different and fometimes 
oppofite directions : nor have any of them offered any determi- 
nate or fatisfaCtory criteria, by which the furgeon may be able 
to afcertain, in particular cafes, whether it is moft fafe and 
eligible, to wait, and palliate, and leave to Nature the tafk of 
flopping the difcharge, by expelling the child, in her own good 
time: or whether it is more advifable at once to have recourfe 
to art, and to ftop the hemorrhage by a {peedy turning and 
extraction of the child. In this pamphlet Mr. Rigby attempts 
to folve this important problem; his folution of which is 
founded on a due confideration and difcrimination of the dif- 
ferent caufes which produce this hemorrhage about the time of 
delivery. 

On a fubje&t of this nature it cannot be expected that we 
fhould enter into particulars, We {hall obferve however, 
in general, that the Author founds his rules for the conduét of 
the furgeon in thefe difficult cafes, on a feemingly very proper 
diftinétion between thofe hemorrhages which proceed from ac- 
¢idental caufes, and in which the placenta is fixed at the bottom 


or fides of the uterus; and thofe more formidable cafes, in 
> > 


which the flooding is unavoidable, in confequence of the pla- 
centa’s being attached near or over the os utert. In the latt.of 
ott cafes, where no hopes can be entertained of ftopping or 

raining the hamorrhage, by means of medicines; the ope- 
rator fhould proceed to remove the caufe of the diforder, by a 
f{peedy turning and extraétion of the child: whereas, in the 
firft cafe, he may, in general, wich propriety leave nature to 
do her own work ; as there will be good reafon to fuppofe, on 
account of the favourable fituation of the placenta, that the 
hzmorrhage may be flopped by the means of proper medicines, 
cool air, the puncture of the membranes, &c. 

It appears from what we have faid above, that a knowledge 
of the real fituat:on of the placeuta is the leading circumftance 
which muft direct the furgeon-in thefe cafes. The Author 
therefore lays down fome rules by which this knowledge may 
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be obtained ; and others by which the precife time for attempt- 
al delivery may be afcertained: fo that the operator 
may ‘ave before him, in a cafe hitherto fubject to doubt and 
uncertainty, fufficient data to enable him to determine with re- 
{pect to his conduct. A confiderable number of cafes is like- 
wife added, which illuftrate the Author's doctrine, and feem 
fully to prove the juftice of his reafonings ; which appear to 
be worthy the confideration of every practitioner who is inte- 


refted in the fubje& to which they relate. B. 


Art. VII. Sermons by the late Rev. Charles Peters, M. A. Rector 
of St. Mabyn’s, Cornwall. Publifhed from his MSS. by his Ne- 
phew Jon. Peters, M. A. Vicar of St. Clements, near Truro, 
Cornwall. 8vo. 5s. 3d. Boards. Bathurft. 1776. 

ROM the great number of fermons preached throughout 
EK England it is to be hoped fome real benefit accrues to 
mankind ; but in too many parts of the country, we fear, the 
clergy, themfelves, are culpable, in not paying fufficient at- 
tention either to the compofition or the delivery of their public 
difcourfes. A fermon, too often, confifts of mere declamation 
and harangue,—or philofophical fpeculation,—or incoherent rant, 
—or is, in fome other refpect, of a nature ill fuited to the ge- 
nerality of hearers: having little tendency to imprel(s their 


ing artifici 





hearts, or influence their lives. Yet, amidft, the glaring er- 
rors and defects which fometimes appear in this part of our’ 
gee offices of religion, we doubt not but, on the whole,’ 


eflential good is effeéted. Men are, perhaps, prevented from 
growing worfe, if not rendered better. In many inftances, we 
hope, our pulpit difcourfes are of a truly edifying and ufeful 
kind :—and among thefe we muft rank the fermons which now 
pafs under our review.—Mr. Peters, their Author, is already 
known to the world as a man of learning, ingenuity, and piety, 
by his critical diflertation on the Book of Fob*. ‘The Editor 
informs us that the prefent publication is in confequence of the 
requeft of the deceafed, who defired that thefe Sermons might 
appear, as fpecimens of his manner of preaching to a country 
congregation. 

The fermons are nineteen in number, fome divided into two 
parts, and one into three, The fubjeéts are as follows: The 
Duty and Advantage of knowing and underftanding the Holy 
Scriptures; The Do@rine of a Mediator, and Telus Chrif? the 
only true Mediator; The great Bleting of taking on us our 
Saviour’s Yoke; The Difficulty of changing vicious Habits ; 
Joy among the holy Angels over a finner that repenteth; The 
Love of God; The Love of our Neighbour; An Explication 
of Matth. xii. 36, 37, concerning idle Words ; God’s Omni- 





* See Review, vol. iv. p. 401. 
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prefence and Omnifcience; A good and bad Confcience 
Chriftian Perfection ; Charity; Judging our Neighbour; Rules 
for Trial of the Spirits; Recovery from Sicknefs, a Call to 
Amendment of Life; The Rule of Life; The Curfes in the 
r0gth Pfalm explained ; Fear of God the trueft Wiflom ; The 
Doétrine of Jultification by Faith. 

The difcourfes are of the judicious kind ; plain, ferious, and 
convincing: while they are calculated to inform and initrudt, they 
aipff alfo to affect and perfuade. The explication of the curfes in 
the 1og9th pfalm is the fame with that which was publifhed by 
Dr. Sykes feveral years ago; but the Editor informs us that Mr. 
Peters’ fermon was preached at St. Mabyn’s, Cornwall, O&. 2, 
1748, about feven years before Dr. Sykes’s book on the He- 
brews, in which he takes notice of this pfalm, made its appear- 
ance. It is avery good one, the explication, inferences, and 
remarks on the fubje&t are fenfible, pertinent, and ufeful. We 
obferve that in the fourteenth difcourfe he appears to urge the 
neceffity of epifcopal ordination rather more than we fhould have 
expected from his candour and liberality. On the whole, we 
have perufed thefe fermons with pleafure ; were they yet more 
plain and more pathetic, we apprehend they might be fill 
more adapted for ufefulnefs to congregations, im town, as well 
as in the country. But we think they do credit to the Author’s 
abilities, and, which is much more important, to the rectitude 
and goodnefs of his heart. He. 
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Art. IX. Effays on Agriculture ; or a Variety of ufeful Hints, for its 
Improvement, with refpe to Air, Water, Earth, Heat, and Cold; 
as an Attempt to afcertain their Influence on Vegetation. ‘Toges 
ther with Reflections on Animals, Plants, Seeds, Slips, and Mas 
nures. To all which is prefixed, an Addrefs to the literary So- 
cieties in Europe, eftablifhed for the Improvement of natural Know- 
ledge. By M. Bearde de PABBAYE. Tranflated from the 
French. 4to, 45. 6d. fewed. Carnan. 1776. 


T is in the preface to his work that this writer, as above- 

mentioned, addrefles the academics and learned focieties in 
Europe, loudly complaining of the behaviour of many, who, 
he fays, after taking every poffible ftep to get themfelves ho- 
noured with the title of academician, have from the moment 
of their reception, ceafed to render themfelves worthy of it3 
have indolently laid themfelves down, not on laurels, but on 
that earth, which only wanted their attention, to yield a rich 
harveft of them. He charges them with felfifhnefs, which is 
only taken up with its own little interefts to the negleé& of the 
general good ; with indolence, fo that feveral literary focieties, 
give at very diftant periods, a few flight produ@ions, and 
thefe, only due to two or three worthy members, who have 
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fome regard left for the interefts of humanity, He remarks, 
that the fubjects they propofe to the confideration of men of 
letters, or genius, are often futile, narrow, uninterefting ; 
and that by fuch means the defign of public eftablifhments is, 
ina great meature, fruftrated, while the benefits which fociety 
has a right to expect from them, are, in this manner, with- 
. held. 

This caftigation is not beftowed, we are perfuaded, with- 
out juft reafon; it may be. fevere, but we hope it may have 
fome good effect. 

The Effayift proceeds to affure us, that the defire of being 
ufeful was his only motive for publication, for which reafon he 
gives himfelf little trouble about the choice or order of his 
thoughts, and {till lefs with regard to elegance of expreffion 5 
on the contrary, he endeavours to ufe the moft common and 
popular terms, and fays he fhall be well pleafed if the hufband- 
man underftands him, fince it is for him, principally, that he 
writes. , 

The drift of this publication is to fhow, that notwithftand- 

ing the improvements which have been made, particularly in 
agriculture, our advances are but {mall when compared with 
what remains to be enquired after and difcovered. ‘The Au- 
thor propofes a number of fubjects to the inveftigation of in- 
quifitive, intelligent, and benevolent men; from whence he 
apprehends great advantages might be derived to the public. 
He does not attempt to elucidate thefe fubjects himfelf, nor, 
very particularly to fhow in what manner the labours of others 
fhould be direéted for this purpofe. His treatife is one, among 
many, which ferves to prove how confined is fuman knowledge 
and power, at the fame time that it is calculated to roufe and 
animate the reader to affiduity, in attending to thofe topics 
from whence eflential fervice may poffibly accrue to mankind. 
His propofitions are, however, fometimes, chimerical, and he 
appears to indulge himfelf in imaginary views of projects and 
advantages which are not likely to be realized. But if this 
is, in fome inftances, the cafe, there are, neverthelefs, a va- 
nety of queries and remarks which deferve the confideration of 
naturalifts, botanifts, hufbandmen, &c. 
_Befide the preface and poftfcript, this volume confifts of 
eighteen chapters, the firft of which is the introduion, fol- 
lowed by nine others, which treat of air, water, heat, and 
cold, earth, plants, feeds, flips or cuttings, young fhoots, 
grafts: The eight laft chapters are on botany, commerce (or 
trade) of plants, productions of plants, inftruments of agri- 
culture, manures, wonders afcribed to plants, animals, pro- 
ductions of fome animals, 
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The paragraph that introduces thefe Eflays, contains a truth 
in which every confiderate Reader will concur with our Aus 
thor. * The difcovery, fays he, of any fpecific remedy for 
the leaft of our complaints, or of new ways to fatisfy our 
wants, and footh our affiictions; the invention of any little 
inftrument or too! more handy and more expeditious for ufe; 
are a thoufand times of more intrinfic value than the moft - 
learned obfervations of the ableft aftronomers, who, having 
efpied fome little ftar, a pretended comet, near fome conftel- 
lation, fpend whole nights in ftudying its courfe, its orbit, 
its aphelion, its afcenfion, its node; . . . and at length takes 
occafion, from this celeftial appearance, to give an ample des 
fcription of the zodiac. The doctrines of monads, of atoms, 
of {ubftantial forms, that number of metaphyfical fyftems, and 
{cholaftic treatifes, with which the memories of our European 
youth are encumbered, that number of ufelefs fubtleties which 
are Jearned with fuch difficulty, do all of them, taken toge- 
ther, not yield fo much fervice to mankind, as a hufband- 
man, who has found out the fecret to fecure his fields againtt 
infects, or made fome other the like difcovery. The genera. 
lity of the learned apply themfelves more particularly to ob- 
jets of pomp and fhow, prefer generally the fplendid and bril- 
jiant, which gains them a name, tocommon refearches, which 
would only gain them a degree of merit.’ 

Perfons fkilled in phyfics, when their knowledge is confined 
to fpeculation, are eafily difconcerted in practice, and the moft 
‘ignorant peafant will fow his field or his garden much better 
than they can. Jt would be high injuftice to require of a! 
authors that they fhould know how to handle the fpade and 
the fcythe, before they fet up to prefcribe laws to others ; 
but this writer fays, * they ought at leaft to follow the prac. 
tice of being firft taught themtelves, before they teach others. 
To fhew the neceflity of previous experience, and the benefit 
to be expected from it, let us fee what thofe can effe&t, who 
difdain not to put their hands to the work.’ Here he men- 
tions chemiftry, and adds, ¢ but to confine myfelf to agricul- 
ture, the branch brought to greateft perfetion is moft affuredly 
the culture of flowers. They are become a new creation: 
we can fcarce diftinguifh in the hands of the florifts their hya- 
cinths, ranunculufles, &c. compared with the fame flowers as 
produced by nature. A fancier, lying ftretched on a border, 
efpies the progrefs of vegetation, aflifts, accelerates it, and 
augments its force in a fuperior degree. A plant, which na- 
turally grows with five or fix leaves, fhall thus be forced to 
yield many hundreds. The fize, the colour, the fmell, every 
uality is in perfection; nature is embellifhed, and becomes 
undiftinguifhable under the watering pot of the florift. A 
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parterre, therefore, ought to read a leflon to agriculture: if 
the employment about flowers, a matter of mere amufement 
and curiolity, has thus the advantage over fo many ufeful 
arts; and if hufbandry derives not equal advantages from the 
labours of fo many philofophers, who write on the fubject, 
it is merely becaufe,either they make no experiments themfelves, 
or do not repeat thofe made already, make them too much in 
the great, or in fine, do not clofely follow them.’ | 

Inthe chapter on water our Author fpeaks highly of the 
tree, growing in the Weft-India IMands, called Manguel. He 
recommends the tranfplantation of it to Europe, as being 
highly valuable, on account of a variety of ufes. Its wood is 
hard, but growing ftill harder in water, fo as to be, in fome mea- 
fure, petrified. Piles made of it know no decay ; the bark is 
eood for tanning : it grows in falt water; and thus, he fays, 
it is probable it would thrive on our fea-coafts. ‘It would be 
athing boch agreeable and ufeful, to plant forefts of it alon 
our fhores, where the depth of water is not very confiderable ; 
for befides the real produce of thefe trees, they might ferve for 
arampart, and fecure the coaft againft hoftile debarkations :— 
It appears very provable that it would take to admiration on 
our coafts) How many forefts might we not then boaft of, 
in places where nothing now is to be feen but fand and 
water f” 

In the chapter on Earth we have the following refleftions : 
‘Sands are, perhaps, the moft ufelefs foils; on thefe we fhould 
make the moft trials. What advantage might not fociety 
reap, if ever a philofophical farmer came to gather any pro- 
ductions from thofe immenfe tracts of fand abandoned by the 
fea and by rivers? . . . Probably the tribe of porous trees 
might thrive there, by laying their {tems fufficiently deep, to 
furnifh their roots with moifture. How many trials of this 
kind might not be made with very little trouble or expence? 
If ever I have leifure and opportunity, to put in pradtice what 
] am fo earneft in inculcating on others, for the good of man 
kind; 1 mean, to devote myfelf one day entirely to fome one 
plant, ftudy and rear it, afcertain its properties and virtues ; 
there is one which I fhall take into particular confideration, 
and that is, the Camenerion. It fprings on the hardeft gravel, 
in the drieft fand, on rocks, on walls; in fhort in places where 
no other plant can live; and yet it grows to the height of a 
foot, and fometimes a foot and a half; produces a pretty large 
quantity of feeds, in very long and flender pods, On ga- 
thering a fufficient quantity: of thefe feeds, and fowing them 
in their proper feafon, we may perhaps be able to turn naked 
fands into ufeful fields. I imagine this plant is not ufed for 


any medicinal purpofes; but, our not knowing its virtues is 
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no proof of its having none, Here then is a new fubject of 
attention to our academies. How many enquiries remain ftill 
to be made? how many valuable qualities lie hidden in plants, 
which grow neglected under our feet, of which we have not 
the leaft fufpicion? But, to return to the Camenerion, 1 mutt 
invite thofe, who have an opportunity of procuring its feed, 
to coJleét as much as they can, to fow them in different fea- 
fons, at different depths, and in different foils; were it only 
to procure litter for cattle, that alone would be a great matter 
in countries where forage is fcarce.’ 

Our Effayift fuppofes that the tea-tree might be brought to 
thrive in Europe, fince the celebrated Linnzus has contrived 
to keep in confervation one of them in Sweden. ¢ To what 
zealous obferver, to what patriotic fociety, are we then to be 
indebted for the cultivation of the tea tree. If they cannot 
fucceed in raifing it, let them at leaft look out for fome other 
leaf, which may replace its daily ufe among fo many nations, 
who cannot do without it. ‘This appears fo effential an ob- 
je&t, to claim as much the ferious attention of every wife mi- 
nifter, as of every able cultivator. I ceafe not repeating it; 
it is to detail that we fhall be indebted for happy difcoveries, 
What ftudy foever we view, it is to thofe who choofe particu- 
lar branches for their province, that we ought to give the 
preference. Jt is with reafon, that we prefer a dentift, an 
oculift, an aurift, in their particular ftudy, to the ableft fur- 
geon, who takes in all branches.’ 

In the chapter on Plants, it is hinted that Nature may have 
originally beftowed on each plant the property of living and 
perpetuating itfelf, without the affiftance of new feed. This 
holding, he fays of the greateft number of them, fhould in- 
cline us to think that this might have been the general law of 
Nature. Yet our grain, our corn, fo neceflary to us, die 
away after their courfe of production, and each year are to be 
fown anew. ‘This may be owing to its having pafled fo often 
through our hands as to have altered its primitive natural dil- 
pofition. M. Horrebow, a celebrated naturalift, he obferves, 
found in Iceland, wheat inceflantly reproduced, like the grafs 
of cur meadows; its grain is fomething fmaller than our wheat, 
but its favour, of which the natives are very fond, is delicious.’ 
© We fhould therefore dive into, and ftudy the reafon for which 
our coin is not re-produced from its root.’ 

The following paflage may be rather diverting, when the 
Author fpcaks of the diforders of plants: * We have not as 
yet difcovered fufficient remedies for prevention, nor fpecifics 
for cure. ‘This ftudy is more extenfive than at firft it appears. 
There was a perfon, who affumed the title of Tree doétor. 
He infifted to have the patients brought home to him: and it 
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*s faid, that he often reftored them to health and life; a fick 
fic, or orange tree muft be pulled up by the root; he in- 
fpeted their parts with care, and then treated them by bath- 
ing or by amputation ; and he prefcribed a proper diet. But 
all this apparatus of feeming quackery, failed not to have often 
a good effect.’ . 

in {peaking of filk, one of the moft valuable articles of com- 
merce, he obferves, I muft exprefs my furprife at the paucity 
of trials made with regard to it. Silk-worms are fed with 
mulberry-leaves, which fhoot very late in the year, and by that 
means are fubje&t to much inconveniency. Why, therefore, 
not look out for fome more common, more eafy, more cheap 
food for thefe infects; befide briar-tops, on which they feed 
very readily, they live commodioufly on elm or fig-leaves, 
but efpecially on lettuce.—Sugar, of all foreign productions, 
forms at prefent the moft general branch of commerce; and I 
am well perfuaded that our tafte allured by, and accuftomed to 
its fweetnefs, could not brook the want of it, did any fovereign 
profcribe it histerritories. And, I am likewife perfuaded, that 
the canes, which produce it, would with difficulty thrive with 
us: but, fince we have found, that the juice, the fap, the ef- 
fential falt of fome of our kitchen plants, and fome of our 
trees, are pofieffed of a fweetnefs approaching that of fugar ; 
why not bring thefe trials to perfection, and multiply the plants 
on which the trials may be made? 

In the chapter on Manure we have the following paflage: 
‘To have a fat hog, it is particularly towards the clofe of his 
life that he is to be beft fed. And perhaps the fame method 
fhould be ufed with corn. It is the general obfervation that 
the fields are al] nearly of equa! beauty, when the corn begins 
to peep out of the ground; the appearance is every where the 
fame, or nearly fo, be the foil fat or lean. But it is at the 
approach of harveft, we diftinguifh the good quality of the 
foil: I mean that there is fufficient juice almoft every where, 
to give birth to plants; and that means fhould be devifed for 
watering, for diftributing a better nourifhment, in proportion 
as the item ftands more in need of it; efpecially about the 
time that the flowers are about to form or fet, in order to 
produce feed. By this obfervation, we might, perhaps, come to 
hufband the manure, and make greater advantage of ‘it. “hat 
monftrous cabbage, whofe vaft fize was matter of aftonifh- 
ment, and under which was found an old fhoe, owed in par- 
ticular this exceffive vegetation or growth to the juices it con- 
tinued pumping to the laft; while the common manures, be- 
Ig of fervice almoft only at the beginning, fupply nothing 
farther when vegetables ftand moft in need of nourifhaient,’ 
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In treating on Animals it is obferved, ¢ As change of one 
climate proves hurtful and pernicious to certain animals; ano- 
ther, it is pofiible, may prove favourable, ‘Tobacco, which 
was originally brought us from the lfland of Tobago, proves 
much better in many other places, particularly in Virginia, 
The vines taken from the circumjacency of the Rhine, and 
from Burgundy, make at this day the Canary and Cape wines, 
The bullocks of Hungary and Poland have improved in Swit- 
zerland and other places. The fheep of Spain fo fuperior in 
wool; to all others, are originally from Africa. Our poultry 

ards have been ftocked with different animals which have 
perfe@tly well thriven. This fuccefs fhould invite to new tri- 
als, from which, fociety would, with gratitude, draw the agree- 
able and the ufeful. The rein-deer, fo fleet, the deiightful ane 
telope, the rhinoceros, the oftrich, &c. would, perhaps, live 
very well with us,’ 

We fhall add, to the above, the following paflage: * There 
often happens in the country an inconvenience, which how in- 
confiderable foever it may appear, feems to me to merit the 
aid of the naturalift: It eften takes feverat hours, and even 
whole days, to churn the cream, without being able to make 
butter come. The poor country maids teaze themfelves to 
death, fometimes feeking the warmth, fometimes the cool, and 
throwing falt into the churn, but all to no purpofe; both 
their labour and their cream are loft. ‘There may poffibly be 
fomewhere an infallible method to prevent this accident, and, 
in that cafe, it fhould be made public as much as poffible. 
An academy, preferring the ufeful to the brilliant, which 
would propofe this queftion for the prize they diftribute, would 
do a greater fervice te the public, than by propofing fo many 
frivolous, particular, or futile queftions as we fee at times an- 
nounced.’ 

The laft citation we fhall make is from the eighteenth chap- 
ter; * Honey was formerly in great ufe; but fince fugar is 
become fo common, we have quitted our native production 
for that of America, I imagine, that medicine is in this a 
confiderable lofer, and that the virtue of an extra&t, made from 
the moft valuable particles of a thoufand different flowers, 
cannot but have the advantage over the juice of acane. Be- 
fide, fugar is become almoft a commodity of the firft neceffity, 
fo as to reduce all Europe to a ftate of dependence on the 
new world, It is on all thefe accounts, that J propofe the ex- 
tracting the falt or fugar of honey; I imagine we might give 
it the whitenefs of the fineft fugar. We fee that wax, which 
is nearly of the fame colour is brought to rival fnow in white- 
nels. ‘There are, befide, certain diftris, where the honey is 
naturally of the fineft white. If, therefore, we could come 
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to chryftalize the fale of honey, it might, pofibly, gain a more 
aoreeable tafte than that of the American fugar. An object 
this, of policy, of health, of reafon, and ceconomy, and me- 
rits, doubtlefs, the application of the naturalift; happy the 
man who fhall enrich his country with this difcovery r 

We have dwelt, perhaps, too long on this article, but were 
defirous to give our Readers fome view of the writer’s propo- 
fils. ‘There is a variety of other hints, and among them, 
{ume which are fo fanciful, that they feem unworthy of any 
trial; but we every where meet with fenfible remarks, though 
the Author, at times, makes us think of his own obfervation : 
‘It is not in the clofet a man can become a good farmer, 
the hand which never held but a pen muft not pretend to di- 
reét that which is to guide the plough.’——-The book appears to 
have been publifhed, in the original, about the year 1768.— 
It is to be wifhed that naturalifts, &c. may apply themfelves 
to fome of the enquiries here recommended ;—amidft fuch a 
number of fubjeéts, by repeated application, it is probable they 
will find fome fuccefs ; according to the motto chofen by this 
Author ; 

Quis off enim, qui totam diem jaculans, non aliquando collineg ? 


®° CICERO, 
Bie “ict*° 


Art, X. 4 Sermon preached at the Opening of a Chapel in Margaret- 
Street, Cavendifh-Square; and the Introduéion of a Liturgy on the 
univerfal Principles of Religion and Morality. On Sunday April 7, 
1776. By D. Williams. svo. 6d. Payne, &c. 

Art. XI, 4 Liturgy on the univerfal Principles of Religion and Mora- 

lity, 8vo. 28. fewed. Payne, &c. 1776. 


HIS ingenious Writer, in his Effays on public Worhhip, 
Patriotifm, and Projects of Reformation, of which we 
gave a large account in our Review for March 1773 *, pro- 
pofed and recommended the forming of a religious fociety, in 
which the offices of devotion fhould be conduéted on the gene- 
ral principles of piety and virtue, without introducing the pecu- 
liar doétrines of Chriftianity, or of any fyftem whatever, that 
is thought to proceed from fupernatural revelation. The 
fcheme, there difplayed and enforced, is now carried into exe- 
cution ; and we are here prefented with the firft fermon preached 
on the occafion, and with the liturgy made ufe of at the chapel 
in Margaret-ftreet, Cavendifh fquare. 
The text is taken from Hebrews x. 25. Not forfaking the 
affembling of burfelves together, as the manner ef fome is; and the 
difcourfe opens with the following obfervations : 
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‘ The entire profligacy and deftruétion of a people are effected by 
a neglect of thofe means by which they were originally led to virtue 
and glory. Some of thofe means; like moft of the inftruments of 
human wiidom; will not bear the examination of reafon: and though 
they may have effected wonders, from the mifapprehention or fuper- 
{tition of the people, they may alfo have had fome circumftances 
about them extremely ridiculous and abturd, Thefe circumftances 
are not difcerned in the early flate of focieties, when the principles 
that animate them are warm and impetuous. The end in view was 
generous, and noble; and the heads of men had not yet learnt to 
chufe the means, by which their hearts were to be gratified. The 
early periods of fociety, like thofe of human life, are times of action, 
not of difquifition: and as the heart has generally proved a better 
guide than the head; and rendered the youth of a man more vir- 
tuous, though lefs knowing, than his age ; fo in communities, the 
firft periods have been virtuous, under the direction of the public 
paffions ; and the laft have been profligate and vicious, while they 
abounded in knowledge and philofophy.’ 

The Author, in applying this fact to his prefent purpofe, 
remarks, that one of the principles which animated our brave 
and virtuous anceltors; which gave a fublimity to the favage- 
nefs of their virtues; impelled them to actions of difintereited 
patriotifm, and gave that wifdom to their legiflation and policy, 
at which we gre aftonifhed—was Religion: whereas their de- 
fcendantsg oved in all the arts of life; intelligent in the 
principles and interefts of fociety ; adorned with names which 
f{cience and philofophy will hand down to eternity—are advan- 
cing to a political decrepitude and deftruCiion, from a ftrange 
and wretched Irreligion. ‘This, he hath no doubt, will appear 
a paradox to fome of his hearers, who have been accuftomed 
to annex ideas to religion, which belong only to prepoffeffion 
and fuperitition. He ftates, therefore, the objection which 
may be made by fuch perfons; and, in the antwer to it, he 
informs us, that when he taxes up the caufe of religion, he 
does not mean any particular mode of it. 

‘ If, fays he, we obferve that the world and ali the beings in it 
are formed with wifdom; that every want may be fupplied, and 
every defire gratified, by an infinity of provifions, which feem to 
imply the greateft goodnefs in the Being who made them: this will 
be fufficient to all the purpofes of religion. All inquiries into the 
nature of that being, whofe works only we can fee, are fruitlefs; 
for none by fearching can find Him out, Piety therefore confiits in at- 
tention to the works of God ; and to the power, wifdom, and good- 
nefs which they exhibit. This cannot be done without delight, 
gratitude, and virtuous refolutions—without an intention to aét in 
our little fpheres, in fome degree, according to thofe great princi- 
ples we have teen contempiating. In public worfhip, thefe pleafures 
and refolutions receive an increafed firength, from thofe focial af- 
fections which are the moit powerful principles of our nature.’ 
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Tt is here, Mr. Williams thinks, that philofophy and philo- 
fophers feem to be defective ; and very juftly to come under the 
reproach and even the execration of the people. After having 
difcuffed this point with much ingenuity, he fhews the import- 
ance of public worfhip, in fuch a manner as cannot fail of giv- 
ing pleafure to all who are friends to the caufe of virtue, and 


to the general welfare of fociety. 

¢ Every man who is at all diftinguifhed by his underftanding or 
knowledge, has a number of people who look up to him, and are 
ateéted by his example. If they fee him neglect the duties of p.b- 
lic worfhip ; their conclufion is, that they may do fo likewife ; for a 
man of his underftanding muft have good reafons for his conduct. 
This truth may be illuftrated in England ; not by private inftances 
only; but by means of parifhes and provinces. When the country 

entleman refided on his eftate; and had fo much religion as to at- 

tend his church; all the parifh followed his example; the people 
were put in mind of their duties ; and their morals were regular and 
good, At prefent, if a gentleman occafionally vifits his eflate, he 
never attends any kind of public worfhip. he confequences al- 
molt univerfally over England are, that the churches are deferted, 
and the people profliga:e and abandoned. ‘They have no method of 
frequently recollecting their religious and moral obligations ; and 
the motives and reafons of a virtuous conduct are never laid before 
them. The general diffolutenefs and wretchednefs of the people 
are to be attributed principally to thefe caufes. 

‘ It feems to be our dlty therefore to attend the offices of public 
worfhip, becaufe we may thereby make the beft ufe of our knowledge 
in the works of God, by rendering the wifdom and goodnefs they 
difcover, the reafons of a moral conduct: we may keep up the moft 
pleafing kind of fociety with our fellow-creatures ; do them fe:vice 
by our examples; and affiftin countera¢ting that univerfal profii- 
gacy which is deitroying all our public and private virtues, . Vice 
has her affociations in every ttreet: under various denominations, 
there are public nurferies of all kinds of profanenefs and iniquity. 
Our youth, after a trifling and fuperficial education ; after exchang- 
ing their prejudices abroad, for foreign principles and foreign infide- 
lity,-—if any thing be wanting they are there perfected in iniquity — 
Speak to thefe people of your religion. You, who have fpent your 
thoufands in the education of your fon ; and who fee nothing for it; 
but that he can fpeak trifling things in the trifling language of a 
neighbouring country ; fpeak to him of the offices of religion, and 
afk him to go to church; he will fmile at your folly, and haften to 
thefe temples of vice. Ifthe old ground of myfteries and creeds be 
not tenable, why fhould it not be quitted for better ?—Becaufe our 
youth can laugh at our prejudices—are they to run headlong to de- 
ftru€tion for want of fome means of putting them frequently in mind 
of their moft important duties? In our prefeat fituation, we fhould 
defert the outworks, and fly to the citadel; for the enemy is there 
already. 

_ * It may be faid—that if we confine our public fervices to the mot 
important moral duties, they are fo well underfiood, that “it would 
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not be worth while to attend a public fervice in order to have them 
difcuffed. I am far from thinking that men who devote their time 
to the purfuits of knowledge, may not often furnifh reafons of a wife 
and moral conduct which may be new to the moft intelligent of their 
hearers. But fuppofing this were not the cafe: our difpofitions and 
conduét, good or bad, are produced by habits; not by principles, 
if we are fo circumftanced, that we generally hear only the apologies 
for vice, we become vicious ; and to make us virtuous, it is necef- 
fary that we fhould not only underftand the propofitions of moral 
philofophy, but that they fhould be frequently laid before uc, What 
is the reafon that wife men act foolifhly; and good men wickedly? 
Not for want of knowledge; but becaufe the reafons of a good con- 
dué are not always frefh in their mind. If public worfhip were only — 
a recital of the moft common obligations ; it would be of the utmost 
ufe—in giving a habit of thinking juftly; and a kind of fecurity 
againft many of the temptations of vice.’ 

In the conclufion, the Author applies thefe reafonings to 
his prefent undertaking; and obferves, that many thoufands 
might be benefited ; prevented from falling into vice, and af- 
fifted in forming habits of virtue—by fuch a public fervice as 
he hath read ; who would not, and perhaps could not, attend 
any other. ‘¢ If refpectable focieties, he adds, were formed on 
the pure and fimple principles of morality, the advantages 
would be very great. Even thofe perfons who adhered to the 
old eftablifhments would find their account in encouraging fuch 
focieties, as they might be pointed to as proofs, that men may 
drop their prejudices about myfteries and creeds, and yet re- 
tain fufficient and indifputable reafons for every duty to God 
and man.’ 

Mr. Williams, in the profecution of his defign, hopes to 
avoid contention with religious parties; he wants not to re- 
form them, or to interfere with them: but wifhes to affift them 
in what fhould be their principal aim, improving the minds and 
manners of the people. His intention is, to recommend thofe 
general duties and fentiments which {uit the whole world ; and 
which are the ground of that nobleft of all human affections— 
Universa, BENEVOLENCE. 

The Liturgy, introduced at Margaret-ftreet chapel, is, with 
regard to the method of it, formed much upon the fame 
plan with others which have heretofore been prefented to the 
Public. It is compofed with refponfes, and confifts of celebra- 
tions of the divine perfeétions and works, together with gene- 
yal thankfgivings, confeffions, and fupplications, We fhall 
infert a paflage or two, by way of fpecimen. 

The firft fhall be the hymn in the morning fervice ; 

MINISTER. 

* The Lord our God is worthy of univerfal praife. We acknow- 

Iedge the immenfity of his works; we gladly own our — to 
. IMs, 
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him, the Lord of all; and rejoice in a government adminiftred with 
wifdom for the happinefs of the whole creation, We acknowledge 
him the only living and true God: God in the heavens above ; iu 
the earth beneath, and throughout all worlds ; there is none befides 
ve PEOPLE. , 
‘ Bleffed art thou, O Lord God, and worthy to be praifed for ever, 
MINISTER. ' 

‘ We adore and worhhip him, a being infinite and immenfe. He 
ss not excluded any place, or confined by any limits. We cannot go 
forth from his fpirit; we cannot flee from his prefence; the one 
glorious and active principle, direcling every atom, animating every 
form; in whom ali things live and move, and have their being. 

PEOPLE. 

‘ The Lord dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; the univerfe 
is his habitation, 

MINISTER. 

He hath founded the earth by his wifdom; and ftretched out the 
heavens by his underftanding ; by his knowledge the waters are raifed 
up, and the clouds drop down the dew; he is mighty in wifdom, 
wonderful in counfel, and excellent in all his works, 

PEOPLE. 

© O Lord! how manifold are thy works! in wifdom haft thou 
made them all. 

MINISTER. ) 

‘ The Lord is merciful and gracious. His goodnefs adorns the 
creation, and produces beauty, order, and happinefs, through all 
works: the light of the fun, the revolution of the feafons; the re- 
gular changes of days and nights; the vapours, the winds, the rains, 
and all the various and abundant produétions of the earth, are the 
kind provifions of his goodnefs. He delighteth to make all his 
creatures happy : he doth good continually; and his tender mercies 
are over all his works, 

PEOPLE. ! 


‘ Every good gift cometh down from thee, the Father of Lights 
with whom is no variablenefs, or fhadow of turning. 
MINISTER, 
‘ The world, and all things therein fpeak forth his glory. All 


the hofts of heaven; all the fons of men; all the works of God, 
fhew forth his praife. 


? 


PEOPLE. 


ai All thy works glorify thee, O God ; and all thy creatures praife 
ee,’ 


We fhall add the general thankfgiving, in the order for 
evening prayer ; 
MINISTER. 
* Rejoice in the Lord, all ye people; come into his prefence with 
thank{giving, and be devout and joyful in his fervice. Sing praifes 


unto him, and blefs him; for he is good, and his mercy endureth 
for ever, 


PEOPLE, 
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PEOPLE. 
‘ We will give thanks unto the Lord ; and celebrate his goodnef 
with joyful hearts. 
GQ General Thank/giving. 


MINISTER. 

¢ O God, thou art the giver of all good: thou delighte& in the 
happinefs of thy creatures, and art daily imparting the riches of thy 
bounty. Thou hatt exercifed a wife and gracious care Over us, ever 
fince we came into the world: by thee are all our wants fupplied; 
from thee all our enjoyments proceed ; thou crowneft our days with 
thy goodnels ; thou giveft us food convenient for us, and appointeft 
refrehment for our wearied powers: to thy providence we owe the 
raiment with which we are cloathed, ovr comfortable habitations, 
and all the fruits of our induftry and labour. 

* O that men would praife the Lord for his goodnefs ! 

PEOPLE. 

* Blefled be the Lord our God! for his goodnefs, and for his 

wonderful works to the children of men. 
MINISTER, 

* We thank thee, O God, for the noble and excellent conftitution 
of our minds; for reafon and underftanding ; for all the treafures of 
knowledge which lie open to our view ; that thou haft formed us for 
the practice of virtue and true religion ; and given us opportunities 
for the improvement of our minds, and the attainment of happinefs, 

‘ We thank thee that we are placed in a focial ftate; are endowed 
with focial affections ; and enjoy fuch a variety of pleafures from the 
efteem and friendfhip of our brethren. 

‘ We afcribe to thy goodnefs all the happinefs we receive from 
the practice of virtue, and the juft exercife of our powers; the va- 
riety of trials thou haft appointed for our improvement, and thofe 
noble rewards, both prefent and future, which are the certain con- 
fequences of well doing. 

‘ O give thanks unio the Lord, ye his people; rejoice before him 
with thankfgiving ; for the Lord is good; his mercy is everlatting ; 
and his truth endureth to all generations. 

FEOP L &. 

‘ All glory and honour, blefling and praife, might, majefty, and 

dominion, be unto God for ever.’ 


in the hymns to be read in the morning or evening fervice, 
the Author hath not confined himfelf to profe; but hath fe- 
lected the principal part of three of them from the fine poetical 
ones of Milton and Thomfon; in which refpect we entirely 
approve of his devotional tafte and judgment. 

We obferve that, in the Liturgy, no fmall ufe is made of 
the fcriptures; and if Mr. Williams had not been previoully 
acquainted with them, we queftion whether he could have 
drawn it up to equal advantage. This is a circumftance which 
reflects honour on the facred writings, 
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A collection of feventy-five pfalms is fubjoined, from Mr. 
Addifon, Dr. Watts, and other authors, with neceflary alte- f 


rations. The choice is judicious and ufeful, i 
It is probable that the prefent fcheme of worfhip will be mif- 

apprehended by many, and will be expofed to the attacks of | 

e ‘snorance and bigotry ; but every man of a truly liberal mind ) 


y will be pleafed with its being carried into execution. It mutt, 
r on the principles of general toleration, be allowed, that man- 
3 kind have a right to ferve God according to the dictates of their 
fh underftandings and confciences; and it is furely very defirable 
i that all who believe in a Supreme Being, in his perfections, 
providence, and moral government, and who are fenfible of 
the importance of virtue, fhould affemble together, to teftify 
their gratitude and regard to their common Creator and Bene- 
factor, and to cherifh in themfelves worthy difpofitions and 
is habits. If they cannot do this in the fyftems ufually received, 
they ought to do it in the manner that is conformable to their 
own fentiments. ‘Though, therefore, we may differ, in fome 
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” private opinions, from the Writer of the Sermon and Liturgy 
of before us; and though, as Chriftians, we may think ourfelves 
ol obliged, ordinarily, to worfhip the Deity according to the Chrif- 
fs, tian plan; we do, at the fame time, fincerely wifh fuccefs to 
ed] every inflitution, which, notwithftanding its want of conneCion 
he with the doctrines of any particular revelation, may have for 
its objects, the honour of God, the benefit of fociety, and the 
rm advancement of moral goodnefs. ‘ 
1a- 
se FOREIGN LITERATURE. f 
18 te The following article was intended for our APPENDIX, pub- 
™ liked laf? month; but came to the Editer’s bands ‘t90 late for in~ | 
g; fertion. It relates to a work of great curigfity, juft publijoed, in If 
Hulland, viz. i 
Art. XII. La Morale Univerfelle, ou les Deveirs de | Homme fonde’s 


ind Jar Ja Nature.—Uaiverfal Morality, or the Duties of Man founded 
on his Nature. gto. (alfo in 3 Vols. 8vo.) Amiterdam. 1776. 


r7 i do not like to hear it faid that morality derives its P 
ce, very effence and all its obligation from religion and 
fe- the profpect of a future reward; and yet on the other hand 
ical we do not relifh a fyftem of univerfal morality, where religion | 
ely and futurity are left entirely out of the queftion, and not | 
even reprefented, as motives and incentives to moral condu&, | 
of We are not, however, furprifed to find fuch an omiffion in 
ally this new publication, having learned from inconteftable au- 
ave thority that ic is the produ@ion of the fame Author, who 
ich Wrote the profligate book .entitled the Social Sy/iem, which, | 


amidit fome fenfible and fmart things, contained the moft ig- 
: horant and difingenuous attacks we ever remember to have 
role feen 
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feen made upon religion, As this Author left the Deity out 
of the univerfe in his Social Sy/lem, we are little aftonifhed to 
fee him turn religion out of the fphere of virtue in his Unj. 
verfal Morality. In this, however, with all his wit and fmart. 
nefs he is but a very bungling /p/fem-maker, and almoft as 
foolifh a workman, as he would be who fhou'd leave the main 
{pring out of his watch, or who fhould refufe the fuccours of 
a regulator, to redrefs its devious and difordered motions. 
If the judgment of all men were clear and juft, their tafte 
for felicity pure, elegant, and refined, their paffions in a com. 
plete fubordination to the dictates of reafon and true wifdom, 
they would all not only perceive, that virtue is the true fource 
of perfonal, domeftic, national and focial felicity, but would a& 
in confequence of this perfuafion. On fuch a fuppofition our 
Author’s Syftem of Morality would be rational, and the na. 
ture of man, (that is) a nature in a right regular and found 
ftate would be a fufficient guide to moral duty; but, in fuch 
a cafe, we fhould have no occafion for our Author’s book, and 
his labour would be as little pertinent, as the zeal of a wife. 
acre, who fhould hold out a Janthorn to his brethren in the 
face of the fun.—As the cafe actually ftands, we have need 
of our Author’s book and of fomething more: and, without 
that /omething more, our Author’s book is little better than a 
handfome jingle of words, to nine-tenths of mankind. For 
after all, if this rational, intellectual, focial being burtts like 
a ble, and vanifhes into air, at the end of a few years, 
and all idea of perfec?ion be chimerical ; it is but natural to gra- 
tify his prevailing tafte whatever it may be, in fuch a manner 
as to make his pleafure laft as long as poffible. And on fuch 
a fyftem, nine-tenths of mankind will think that no pre- 
vailing paffion ought to be refifted, which can be gratified 
without incurring the four only poffible evils, difeafe, poverty, 
difhonour or the gallows, and how long may a dextrous man 
feduce, enjoy, defraud and poifon, without incurring thefe 

difafters ? His whole life long, or, at leaft, he will think fo. 
However that may be, the work before us is much more de- 
cent and lefs reprehenfible than the Social Syftem. The Au 
thor neither fpeaks well nor ill of religion: he only links 
with human nature his moral duties and obligations, as well 
as he can, without it. Nor is this done without dexterity 
and fucceis: for as the Deity, by the very conftitution of the 
natural and moral world, has rendered virtue the fource of or- 
der, and confequently (if mankind underftood their true inte- 
refts) the moft eligible, as it is the only way to true happinefs 
even in this world, fo the Atheift may defcribe the conftitu- 
tion of the moral world in its prefent ftate, in the courfe of 
fecond caufes and effects, without attending to that firft great 
Agent 
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Agent by whom this conftitution is formed, and by whofe in 
fluence caufes operate: and effects are produced, Phe work, 
aifo, confidered in this point of view, is not without merit ; 
as part of a moral fyftem it is not unworthy of a perulal; the 
ftyle is natural, animated, and agrecable, and the thoughts are 
often judicious and folid ; but confidered as a complete fyitem, 
it is deficient and lame. 

The great principle from whence our Author draws all 
his conclufions is, that man is an inteliigent, rational, and foctal 
hings Juceptible of plesfure and pain, depending for beth, upon bis 
slow creatures who muft be engaged by pleafures toa promote bis 
pleafure, and who will not contribute to it when he injures them, or 
makes them fuffer. "There is nothing, furely, zew in this felfith 
fcheme of morals, It is rather in his detar/s than in his prin- 
ciples that this anonymous moralift deierves attention. 

His work is divided into three Parts, or five Sections. The 
firft part contains the Theory of Morals, the fecond—the Praéice 
of Morals, and the third, the Duties of private Life; which 
jatter we wonder to fee made a diftinct part, as it is evidently 
comprehended in the Practice of Morals; but we ought not to 
expect order or arrangement from Atheifts, though by a for- 
tuitous rencounter they may now and then throw out good 
things, Our Author, however, piques himfelf upon his me- 
thod, and acknowledging that he derives his beft materials 
from the ancients, whom he criticifes feverely on account of 
their fophiftry and metaphyfics, he claims the merit of havin 
digefted thefe materials into a lucid order, that carries all the 
marks of fimplicity and evidence. In his firft feGtion we have 
his General Principles and Definiticns, which fill nine chapters, 
relative to moral obligation, the nature of man, his fenfibility, 
intellectual faculties, pleafures, pains, and felicity; his patlions, 
defires, and wants; his will and ations, together with fome 
fhort, fuperficial touches on experience, truth, reafon, con- 
{cience, inftruction, habit, and education, and the etkeéts of 
confcience in morality. In the difcuffion of thefe points many 
ingenious hints and reflexions are thrown out; but they are 
not all folid. They all, however, read acreeably, and give the 
philofophic mind fometimes occafion to re-examine its ideas, 

The fecond fe&ion contains the Duties of Man in a State of 
Nature, and in a State of Society ; as alfo the facial Virtues. Here 
the Author confiders firft the duties of man in a ffate of nature, 
1.€. according to dis notion of the expreffion, a ftate of foli- 
tude. He fays that moralifts and pbilofophers call the ftate of 
Nature that in which man is confidered abftractedly from all 
Connexions with his fellow-creatures. In this definition of the 
tate of nature he is evidently miftaken, fince the whole body 
of eminent moralifts and philofophers call fo that ftate, which 


is 
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is anterior to all pofitive conventions, and all civil fubordina. 
tion and obligations. It is not, indeed, likely that the ftate of 
nature, taken in either of thefe fenfes, continued long enough 
to deferve the name of a fate. Our Author, accordingly, 
confiders his ftate of nature as a fituation merely ideal ; but he 
mentions it only to fhew that though man never exifted in that 
ftate, there are, neverthelefs, certain duties which he owes to 
himfelf ; and as he defines duties as the means that are neceffary in 
order to obtain the end we propofe to ourfe.ves (avery good atheifti« 
cal definition) there is no doubt but man, even in folitude, has 
duities to perform toward himfelf: he is obliged to eat and drink 
as well as he can, to take care that he does not break his neck 
or fall into a river ; his confcience will torment him if he burns 
his finger, or acquires an ague by eating too many water-me. 
lons ; and hence prudence, moderation, and temperance are eflen- 
tial to the felicity of man confidered in a ftate of folitude. 
From this ftate our Author, in the fame fection, follows him 
into fociety ; and here, after confidering the focial contraé, 
or alliance to which man is naturally led by his propentfities, 
wants, and defires, he demonftrates, that it is the intereft of 
each individual to maintain harmony and order in the fociety, 
as here alone lies the fource of both private and public tran- 
guillity and happinefs. Here he treats, in feveral chapters, of 
virtue in general, of juftice, humanity, compaffion, benefi- 
cence, modefty, honour, glory, temperance, chaftity, pru- 
dence, fortitude, magnanimity, patience, veracity, activity, 
mildnefs, indulgence, toleration, complaifance, and politenefs, 
which he reprefents as the foundations of the facial edifice, and 
on which he fays many good things. ‘There is a great deal of 
fimplicity and good fenfe in this feétion, which is quite of a 
practical kind, and adapted to fhew men, who were previoujly 
good in confequence of religious principle or the happy effects 
of natural character, example, or education, that they are in 
the right road to happinefs; but it will never convince the li- 
centious and unjuft that he is on the wrong road to perfonal feli- 
city, if he thinks he has cunning enough to efcape the gout, the 
pox, the confumption, the pillory, or the gibbet,—and as to 
public felicity, What is it to him, who is here to-day and will 
be annihilated a little time hence? It is therefore the good 
Chriftian who has the leaft need of it, who, alone, will sead 

this Unider [al Morality with profit and pleafure, 
It has been fometimes difputed, whether a fenfe of foame*, 
in expofing to view or making the fubjedts of converfation the 
parts 





* This the French call happily pudeur, which is more limited to 
the objects in queftion than our terms /Lame-facednc/s, meds2y, which 
are 
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parts and pleafures on which depend the propagation of the f{pe- 


cies, be a natural principle ? The nakednefs ot our firit parents 
‘na ftate of innocence, the nudity of an Indian, the effects of 
nudity upon children, would lead us to confider this kind of 
modefty, as an acquired principle, which owes its rife to a con- 
cioufnets of inward irregularity, or an undue degree of force 
in the fenfual paflions, or to the apprehenfion that we are fuf- 
pected of fuch irregularity, or to the mark of infamy that we 
fee attached in fociety to the perfons who needlefsly expofe thefe 
parts, or talk roundly and with complacence of thefe inferior 
pleafures. Our Author touches this delicate fubjeét fomewhat 
fuperficially, but not injudicioufly, and neither here nor elfe- 
where do his moral maxims at all favour of licentioufnefs or 
fenfuality. He does not think, with fome analyfers of fentiment 
and feeling, that the /enfe in queftion has for its foundation or 
principle, prejudice, conventicn, or the cufloms and ufages of po- 
jifhed nations: he rather thinks that this peculiar /enfe of fbame 
‘ is founded on natural reafon, which pointing out the diforder 
and havock that voluptuoufnefs and debauchery are adapted to 
produce in human fociety, fhews thereby that it is the intereft of 
fociety that thofe objects fhould be veiled with care, and thofe 
pleafures concealed from obfervation which tend to excite vo- 
juptuous and criminal defires.” Accordingly our Author defines 
this fpecies of modefty (Ja pudeur) by calling it the apprehenfion 
or fear of kindling within curfelves, or exciting in others, dangerous 
paffions, by expofing to obfervation the objects from which they take 
their rife. All this is orthodox, but we queftion whether it is 
entirely accurate. We fhould be inclined rather to think that 
veluptuoufne/s, abftractedly from its pernicious influence on fo- 
ciety, has, when compared with the nobler pleafures of virtue 
and order, an intrinfic meanne/s ftamped upon its nature, which 
will ftrike a mind that is in a good moral flate, and make it 
afhamed of any thing that indicates too great a propenfity to 
fenfual gratifications. 

The third fection prefents to our view the melancholy tabla- 
ture of moral evil; i.e. of the crimes, vices, and fillings of men. 
Examining thefe in their influence upon fociety, and upon the 
vicious themfelves, he undertakes to prove, that there is no 
vice that is not /.verely punifhed, both by the nature of things, 
and by the nature and conftitution of fociety; and that every 
inftance of conduct that is prejudicial to others, becomes fo in 
the iflue to the perfon himfelf from whom it proceeds. This 
We politively deny to be the cafe in every inftance, during this 





are equaliy ufed for many other fentiments, or even than chaffity, 


— denotes rather abftinence from the vicious deed than any thing 
elfe, ‘ 
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prefent life, to which the Author fcrupuloufly confines his views. 
It may be true with refpect to drunken foxhunters, hot-headed 
debaucheés, clumfy pickpockets, ftupid highwaymen, phrenetic 
murderers ; but it is not true with re{pect to the fagacious hypo. 
crite, the dextrous adulterer, the prudent poifoner, the calcy. 
lating fenfualift, and the man, who having ext:nguifhed al] 
idea of futurity, and all tafte for rational pleafure, violates the 
laws of lYonefty, candour, fidelity, &c. with provident precay- 
tions taken againft continzeneies. Brutibus XV. lived in a 
feries of fenfual and voluptuous gratifications, which impover- 
ifhed his dominions, produced {cenes of opprefiion, extortion, 
and mifery: he fpent among whores and profligates, millions 
that had been inhumanly drawn from the {weat of unprote@ed 
and painful induftry, and we do not find that he was /everely pu- 
nifhed by the courte of events. If he futtered from confcience, 
of which we have not had any information, it was not from a 
confcience of our Author’s manufacture ; for this being no more 
by his definition than the knowledge of the effects that our aétions 
produce upon our fellow-creatures and upon ourfelves by recoiling from 
them,—thele effects and this counterbuff produced nothing dif- 
agreeable to Brutibus, who ftill obtained all he defired, which 
was money to buy ignoble pleafures ; and his days, fpent in 
the flowery paths of fenfuality, were terminated by an acciden- 
tal diforder, which had noconnexion with his vices, for it was 
the fmall-pox that ended a long life of voluptuoufnefs, by a 
ftupid, and confequently a remorfelefs, exit; and this, with many 
fimilar inftances, will overturn this part of our Author’s fyftem. 
Still, indeed, it is trué, that virtue on the whole, and in the 
iffue, contributes to the happinefs of a fociety, but vice is not 
always vifited, by calamity, upon the individual ; for vice is a 
flow poifon, and the individual who fcattered it may be long 
gone off the fcene in tranquillity and well-being, if neither 
confcience (in our fenfe of that word) nor the awful profpec of 
futurity troubled, upon earth, his iniquitous and licentious mo- 
ments.—For the reft the Author makes many juft reflexions 
in this fection, on injuftice, murders, theft, cruelty—Qr 
pride, vanity, and luxury—On anger, vengeance, ill humour, 
and mifanthropy—On avarice and prodigality—On ingratitude 
—On envy, jealoufy and cenforioufnefs, which he difpatches 
in three pages---On lying, flattery, hypocrify and calumny--- 
On lazinefs, inactivity, Anaui * (for we have yet got no word 

for 





* The word Exaui has, by fome bungling tranflators of French 
books, been expreffed in Englifh by the term /afétude, which fignie 
fies that ftate of debility and dejection which fucceeds hard labour. 


But ennui is quite another thing ; it is moft frequently found where 
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for it) and its effets, gaming, &c---On diffolute mannersy 
debauchery, love, and indecent pleafures---On intemperance -- 
And lattly, on failings, imperfections, ridiculous objeéts, and 
difagreeable qualities in focial life. 

The fourth Se&tion, which treats of the Pra@tice of Mora- 
lity, takes up the whole fecond part of the work, and turns 
upon the Morality or duties of nations and fovereigns, of 
the great and the opulent, of nobles and warriors,-- of ma. 

iftrates and lawyers, of the clergy or minifters of religion--- 
of artifts and learned men, of merchants, manufaéiurers, tradef- 
men, and hufbandmen Here the Author endeavours to fettle our 
notions and to reétify our ideas with refpect to the law of na- 
tions, that 1s, with refpe&t to the moral and reciprocal duties 
and obligations that take place between differen: ftates and em- 
pires. But we fee nothing very new or uncommon in his man- 
ner of treating this fubject, though his oblervations upon it 
are full of good fenfe and humanity. Mankind, according to 
him, form one vaft fociety, of which the different nations 
are members, Warmed by the fame fun, furrounded by the 
fame ocean, endowed with the fame nature, fubje& to the 
fame wants, the inbabitants of different countries oucht to 
confider themfelves, as brethren, united by the fame bonds 
which attach every individual to the fociety of which he is a 
member. And this being the cafe how abfurd, fays he (very 
jultly) are thofe barbarous exclufive prejudices, which make 
kings and minifters imagine that the grandeur and felicity of 
a ftate confifts in its bringing on the ruin and deftruétion 
of its neighbours! ¢ But, adds our Author (in his fpiriced 
manner) Nature prepares her vials of Wrath to chaftife, fooner 
or Jater, thofe odious ftates who thus declare themfelves the 
enemies of mankind: forced to purchafe their viftories with 
their own blood they fink gradually into a ftate of debili y: 
the riches acquired by war and conqueft corrupt and divide 
them. Inteftine wars and civil difcords avenge the wrongs of 
the nations they have opprefled : loaded with the hatred of all 
mankind they are at length attacked on every fide: their do- 
minions become the prey of a hundred barbarous nations, 
whofe vengeance they have drawn upon them by their violcnce 
and injuftice. Such was the fate of Rome, which after having 





neither hard labour, nor indeed any kind of labour have b-en 
known,. even among kings, princes, lazy lords and fine ladies dowa 
to Maccaronies, &c. According to our Author’s definition ennii is 
_ that languor and ftagnation of body and mind which proceed fiom 
inactivity, and the ab/ence of all lively fenfations that give us an 
agreeable information of our exiience and well-being. | 
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plundered, ravaged, and laid defolate the world, became, in 
the iflue the prey of Goths, Vandals, Huns, Lombards, &c.’ 

The Author proceeds to an enumeration of the various du- 
ties that are peculiar to the different ftates and conditions in, 
human life. He addrefles to the confciences of fovereigns 
and magiftrates the folemn detail of their duties and obliga- 
tions, with all the warmth and vehemence of patriotic enthu- 
fiafm ; and this gives his ftyle a certain tone of declamation; 
which juft keeps on this fide of poetry, and is not unpleafing, 
Among the other orders of civil fociety, he addrefles himfelf 
to the clergy; and what is not a little furprifing, he magni- 
fies the dignity of their profeffion with as much eloquence as 
he admonifhes them of the duties that it requires of them, 
He has even the complaifance to call them Ditciples of a God 
of Peace, whofe kingdom is not of this world, and we are ver 
forry, that any denominations of Chriftians fhould have fur- 
nifhed him, by their unguarded expreffions, with a pretext, of 
which he perfidioufly avails bimfelf, for calling the clergy a 
body, which by their profeffion are imitators of a Gud, whe 
was barn in a flate of poverty, This is fhewing the tip o 
the ear through the lion’s fkin ; and, however juft, feafonable, 
and animated his exhortations to the minifters of the Gofpel 
may be, we cannot help looking upon them as impertinent in 
his mouth, all things confidered. 

The fifth and lalt feCtion, which makes alfo the third and 
laft part of this work, comprehends in general all the duties 
of private life, which arife from the particular relations of 
domettic focity, fuch as thofe of hufband and wife, fathers, 
mothers, and ciildren, mafters and fervants, friends and mem- 
bers of the fame family. Jn this fection alfo the Author ex- 
patiates more upon the important fubject of education, than 
he has done upon any other that is difcuffed in this volume. 
He attributes much to education, and juftly laments that this 
point is almoft univerfally neglected or ill managed, parti- 
cularly in the early feafon of infancy, wherein neverthelefs 
imprefions are received, and habits are formed that influence 
the moral character in a more advanced period of life. § In 
the period of infancy (fays he) parents generally give up their 
children to nurfes, who fill them with falfe ideas, chimerical 
fears, and ftamp upon their tender minds the impreffions of 
their own follies and vices; afterwards they come into the 
hands of governefles, where they contraét the habits of lying, 
Gifimulation, puflianimity, gluttony, and efteminacy.’ ‘This 
is acrue! Phillippic againft the female Mentors, and we hope 
for the honour of the fex, that it is chargeable with exagge- 
ration. Female education is certainly on a very bad foot- 
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‘ao in all countries; and it were greatly to be wifhed that 
the refpectable groupe of énowing and virtuous ladies that make 
at prefent fuch a fhining figure in the annals of Britith lite- 
rature, and have given the public fuch valuable fpecimens 
of their tafte, principles, and genius, had influence enough 
to excite emujation, and thus increafe their number. Why 
might there net be female feminaries, in which a Chapone, a 
Barbauld, a Carter, a More, might form governefles, and thus 
raife a fpirit of female improvement, that might recall the 
moft tender and amiable part of the human fpecies from their 
prefent extravagancies?—The advantages of the male part of 
that {pecies, in point of education, are, indeed, fuperior—and 
yet our Author complains with reafon, of the general neglect 
that is palpable even here. * Lycurgus, fays he, confidered 
the education of the rifing generation as the moft important 
object that could employ a legiflator. Neverthelefs, in all 
counties, this is the object about which government feems 
to be the leaft concerned. One would think (continues he) 
that the governors of Nations were totally indifferent about 
forming good fubjects and ufeful members of the community : 
they feem to look upon morality as a fpeculative fcience, and 
to confider the practice of it as a matter of no fort of con- 
fequence. Nay, ftill more—In corrupt governments, it can 
neither be the inclination nor intereft of the ruling power or 
powers to render their fubjects virtuous: virtue is a difagree- 
able thing to tyrants, or even to defpotic princes, becaufe it 
has not that yielding and complying f{pirit, which they require ; 
the fentiments of juftice and humanity, were they prevalent 
in apeople, would difconcert the plans and operations of a 
corrupt adminiftration, &c.’ 
»{Zhis whole chapter on education is a keen and warm fa- 
tire upon the higher orders in civil fociety, and we with it 
were as ill-founded as it is fharply pointed. ‘There are, how- 
ever, fome things exaggerated, and what deferves notice here, 
ls, that this chapter overturns the Author’s whole fyftem, and 
thews that his Univerfal Morality is a caftle in the air; for if, 
as he aflerts, there can be no virtue without a good educa- 
tion, and if, as he afierts farther, neither the noble, nor the 
rich, nor the heads of families in the lower ranks are either 
inclined to give, or capable of giving a good education to 
their children, how is his plan of Univerfal Mo:a.ity to be 
executed ? If (as he acknowledges with a furprifing frank- 
nels) « the moft evident Maxims of morality are every moment 
contradicted and counteracted’ by examples, cuftoms, infticu- 
lions and laws, and by private interef? which is powerful 
enough to counterbalance with facility a regard to the generat- 
ged’ if Sin corrupt and ill-governed nations, all are perpe- 
L. 2 tually 
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tually under the temptations of vice, and zone find it their fit. 
terelt to do good or to be virtuous,—what is to be done? 
Oh! fays our Author, we muft begin by giving thofe, who 
govern mankind, a tafte for found morality ; we muft open 
their eyes upon their true interefts, that they may promote 
virtue by the Jaws, rewards, and punifhments, of which they 
are the depofitaries; for it is government alone that can ren- 
der virtue and good morals prevalent in a ftate.? Grantin 
this, for a moment, to be true, how fhall the change be pro- 
duced in corrupt governors, and in thofe who are formed b 
their influence and example to feparate virtue and happinefs, 
a private and public intereft? What hold is there upon pre- 
dominant paffions, if the momentous intereft prefented to the 
mind in a future fcene by religious views, has no influence? 
Our Author maintains in this chapter, and in a very abfurd 
one, concerning death, which concludes his work, that the pro- 
mifes and threatnings of a life to come are too weak, and 
will always be infufficient to better the hearts and the mo- 
rals of men. The affertion is rafh and falfe: many are in- 
fluenced by thefe profpects, and many on whom they do not 
produce all the happy effects that might be defired and ex- 
pected from them, are neverthelefs reftrained by them in many 
cafes; and we believe they operate, imperceptibly, in innu- 
merable inftances, upon the affections of mankind, and pre. 
vent unfpeakable enormities, that would refult from a /etiled, 
calm, and univerfal perfuafion of the non-exiftence of a future 
ftate of reward and punifhment.—Upon the whole, this book 
is the production of a warm-headed dreamer, who fays a great 
many good things, which wifer heads and more candid hearts 
may make ufe of with fuccefs, and turn to real profit. M. 
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Wines of the Ancients, Se. By Sir Edward Barry, Baronet, &c. 
4to. 1,8. Boards. Cadell. 


HE Author of the prefent inquiry, as he informs us in his 
preface, was induced to undertake it, in confequence of the 
obicurity which prevails in the dietetic and medical rules of Hippo- 
crates, for the prevention and cure of difeafes; with refpeét to which, 
wine, he obferves, 1s a principal article. He direéted his refearches 
therefore into the general nature and principles of wines; in or 
der that he might be more capable of forming a true judgment of 
thofe of the ancients, particularly the wines of Greece; and of dil- 
covering in what manner, and for what purpofes, Hippocrates 

rected the ufe of them. 
The 
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The Author, however, is far from limiting himfelf, in this 
work, tothe evident qualities and ufes of the principal Greek and 
Afiatic wines. He treats largely of the methods purfued by the 
ancients in making their different wines, and preferving them af- 
terwards; and dwells pretty Jargely on the particular nature and 
reparation of thofe made in the Campania Felix, and other parts 
of Italy, as well as of thofe of Greece and Afia. He treats likewife 
of the nature and different qualities of water, as being one of the 
conftituent principles of wine; and digreffes into a particular ac- 
count of the principles and qualities of the Bath waters. He next 
ives a full view of the convivial entertainments of the Greeks 
and Romans, and partjcularly of their fuppers: terminating the 
work with an account of the properties and medical ufes of the 
wines of the ancients; and witha few obfervations on the genuine 
ualities of the modern wines imported into this country. 

Thofe who with for information on thefe fubjects will find their 
curiofity gratifed, and will probably receive fome entertainment, 
from the perufal of the various particulars relative to them, which 
the Author nas collected from the writers of antiquity; on fome 
of which he has thrown a new light. We cannot, however, fay 
much for his philofophy, which is rather antiquated. B, 
Art. 14. 4 Treatife on the Medical Qualities of Mercury, &c. By 

N. D. Falck, M. D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Law. 

So much has been written on mercury, by perfons well qualified 
to difcufs the natural hiftory of that mineral, its various chemical 
preparations, and their medical qualities; that nothing lefs than that 
unbounded philanthropy which Dr. Falck fo conftantly and warmly 
profefies in all his publications, could poflibly have blinded him 
fo far as to convince him of the neceflity, or even the propriety, 
of giving the world a new treatife on the fubject.—‘ To benefit 
mankind, he fays, has been his fole motive for penning this work.’ 

hate written, he afterwards adds, in the language of a friend 
o mankind.’—fis philanthropy tco appears to be the more meti- 
etorious, as fome of the novelties which it has incited him to pub- 
‘sli, are fuch as he forefees muft excite the moft formidable op- 
pofition.—‘ Sometimes, fays he, I have flartled at the approach of 
prejudice, heading am enraged multitude, threatening to overwhelm 
me; but truth and philanthropy infpired me with frefh vigour, and 
promifed as my reward, the laurel due to the conqueror of vulgar 
prejudice and error.’ 
Under this * exreged maltitude’? the Author mav poflibly, among 


‘others, delign ourfiives. Our feelings, however, do not amount to 


downright race; but we own that, our patience is fairly worn 
Out, and we find ourfelves in fome degree irritated, by his eternal 
egotiims, his felf-confequence, and his difguiting profeflions of 
philanthropy ;—to pafs over his tumid mode of writing, and thofe 
‘ fuall imperfections of language in this work,’ for which he ac- 
Counts by obferving that‘ a tenfe attention to matters of import 
ance wil! divert the mind from trifling objeéts.? We have no in- 
tention of * overauielming’ this ‘ conquercr of vulgar prejudice and 
Crror,’ or of waging war with © ¢rath and philanthropy. We fhall 
thcrefore only obfesve, that the ‘ vulgar prejudices’ which he com- 
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bats, feem here to be replaced by others more high flown and pe. 
culiar to himfelf; and that though he fpeaks moft difefpeafully 
of learned theory, yet noone theorifes more abundantly, orin more 
learned phrafeology, than Dr. Falck. : 

With a more than poetic licence, he even deifies ‘ the /acred 
drug ;’—for fo he prepofteroufly calls the fubjeét of his treatife ;— 
and exalts its virtues (which are undoubtedly very extenfive) in 
cafes where few will venture to put them to the trial. We have no 
defire, however—to ufe a phrafe of the Author’s—of ‘ wrangling’ 
either him or ourfelves ‘ into faine,’ by any particular ftrictures on 
his performance. His new doétrines are not delivered in fuch a 
manner, as to infpire the Reader with fuch 2 degree of confidence 
in them as will incline him to adopt them; and,—if we may op- 
pofe our opinions and experimental knowledge to his—we think 
that he recommends his favourire in many cafes, as a panacea, 
where we fhould dread it as a poi/on. B. 
Art. 15. Three Traéts on Bath water. By R. Charleton, M.D, 

&c. 8vo. 48. boards. Baldwin. 8774. 
The firft of thefe trafts contains a chemical analyfis of the Bath 
_ Waters; and the fecond, an inquiry into their efficacy in palfies, 
Both thefe effays have been formerly printed. The third tra& 
contains the cafes of feveral patients admitted into the hofpital at 
Bath, under the care of the late Dr. Oliver. Some of thefe cafes 
were formerly publifhed by Dr Oliver, and others were prepared 
by him for the prefs. Thefe laft are here publifhed for the firk 
time, together with notes, and fome additional cafes, by the pre- 
fent Editor. They relate to difeafes of the fkin, rheumatifm, ca- 
chexy, and /pina ventofa, fciatica, hip cafes, and ftomach difeafes; 
and are followed by fome ufeful remarks on the Jaft mentioned 
complaint, which were found among Dr. Oliver’s papers.—They 
tend to prove the great efficacy of the Bath Waters in all thefe 
diforders, ’ 
Art. 16. Elements of the Praétice of Midwifry. By Alexander 
Hamilton, Surgeon, &c. 8vo. ¢s,. Murray. 

This treatife contains the fubftance of the courfe of lefures on 
midwifery read to the Author’s pupils. It exhibits the prime lima 
of that art, the principles of which are explained in a fyttematical 
and concife, yet fatisfactory manner. Though the Author modettly 
difclaims * laying any claim to any important difcovery or improve- 
ment,’ his treatife will be of ufe as a guide to the younger praéii- 
sioner, and as an ufefal remembrancer to che more experienced. 
Art.17. 4 Letter to Lord Cathcart, concerning the Recovery of 

Perfons drowned, and feemingly dead. By Dr. William Cullen, his 

Majefty’s firft Phyfician at Edinburgh. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Murray. 

The repeated accounts we have already given of the views and 
proceedings of the focieties formed at Amfterdam, Paris, and Lon- 
don, for the recovery of drowned perfons, render it unneceflary 
for us to fay any thing more of the prefent publication, than that 
jt contains many judicious, and fome new dire@ions relative to the 
fubje&. Of the latter kind is a propofal by Dr. Monro, of blow- 
ing air into the patient's lungs, by means of a wooden pipe inferted 
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‘ato one of his noftrils ; accompanied with directions how to ftraiten 
the gullet, by p efling on the cricoid cartilage, in order to prevent 
the air from pafling into the ftomach. 
Art. 18. An Abridgement of Baron Van Swieten’s Commentaries 
on Boerhaave’s Aphorifms, concerning the Knowledge and Cure 
of Difeafes. By Colin Hoffack, M D. of Colchefter, Phyfician 
to his Royal/Highnefs Frederic Prince of Wales. 8vo. Vol:. 35 
4, ands. Pyice unbound 12s. Horsfeld. 
Dr. Hoffack’s Abridgement, which is now compleated, was 
briefly recommended to the public, in our Review for Augut, 
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Art. 19. Praéical Perfpedtive. Being a Courfe of Leffons, ex- 
hibiting eafy and concife Rules for drawing juftly all forts of 
Objeéts. Adapted to the Ufe of Schools. By H. Clarke. In 
Two Volumes. 8vo. Vol. I. 6s. boards. Nourfe, &c. 

This volume contains ffty-tavo leffons, illuftrating the practice 
of perfpective in a great variety of cafes, and in a manner 
intelligible to thofe young perfons, for whom they are intended. 
The Author begins with the moft fimple problem, that of finding 
the perfpective of a point; he proceeds to inveitigate the reprefen- 
tations of lines and planes, fituated on and parallel to the ground 
plane: he next teaches, how to exhibit the appearances of lines, 
planes, and folids, perpendicular to the ground plane, and after- 
wards of fuch as are inclined to it. He has likewile illuftrated the 
practice of fciagraphic perfpective, and laid down rules for catop-. 
tric appearances according to the various pofitions of the reflec- 
ing furface with refpe& to the horizon. He has alfo briefly de- 
fcribed the nature of theatrical perfpective together with the theory 
of horizontal pictures and cieling-pieces; and direfted how to 
take views without the afliftance of any inftrument or actual mea- 
furement.—The whole is comprifed in a fmall compafs, and ac- 
companied with a variety of raifed and fhaded figures for the more 
familiar jlluitration of rhe leffons propofed, 

In a fecond volume which the Author promifes in the preface, 
and which is neceflary to complete his defign, he furnifhes a num- 
ber of drawings, as examples and applications of the rules de- 
livered in the firf# In architecture, he propofes to give ‘ the 
per{pective elevaiions of the orders, arches, doors, niches, &c, 
with the perfpective of various modes of buildings, fquares, 
ftreets avenues, &c. in geography, the projections of the {phere, 
for the con{tru@tion of maps, charts, &c. in aftronomy, the con- 
ftruftion of celettial planifpheres, analemmas, attrolabes, dials, &c. 
As alfo the conftruétion of tranfits, folar and lunar eclipfes, &c.’ 
Art. 20. The Nautical Almanac, and Aftronomical Ephemeris, 

for the Year 1778. Publithed by order of the Commiffioners of 

Longitude. 8v0o. 38 6d. Nourfe. 

‘To this volome, befide the ufual contents *, are added, Right 
Afcenfions and Zenith Diftances of the Moon, deduced from 





* Vid. former Reviews. 
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Dr. Bradley's Obfervations; and Aftronomical Problems by Mr. 
Lyons. The tavo firlt of thefe problems propofe an eafy method 
of determining the altitude of the fun, moon, or a ftar at any 
time, the meridional altitude being known, by means of the Ephe. 
meris, without an obfervation. The wo other problems determine 
the latitude of any place of obfervation, from the time which the 
fun’s diameter takes to pafs either a horizontal or a vertical 


line. R. 
AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. ~$ 
Art. 21. Zhree Letters to Dr. Price, containing Remarks on his 

‘© Obfervations,” &c. By a Member cf Lincoln's Ion, F.R.S 

F S.A 8vo. 28. 6d. Payne. 

A part of thefe Letters was publifhed fome months fince in the 
Gazetter uncer the fignature of Attilius: they are probably the work 
of Mr. L—=d, the reputed Author of ‘* Remarks on the principal 

Aéts of the laft Parliament ;” a performance which afforded us ob. 
jects as well of approbation as cenfure. The Letters under conf- 
ceration ones ver great ability in the Writer, though it does not 
feem to be always rightly or fi ucceisfully employed ; ; efpecially when 
exerted apaintt ihe move fundamental principles of Dr. Price’s per- 
forinance. 

Mr. L. cenfores the Do€tor’s definition of Liberty on account of its 
implying, as he fuppotes, fomething poftive,’ viz. * the power of 
felf direétion or of felf-government ;’ and alleges that ‘ the terms 
liberty, felf- determination, felf-direttion, felf-government, convey 
only xegative ideas ;’ and that liberty is ‘ clearly nothing more nor 
lefs than the abfence of coercion.—I ufe the term coercion, fays he, 

ecaufe it comprifes contraint and reftraint; by the former a man 
may be compelled to do, by the latter to forbear, certain aéts.’— 
This ¢ notion of liberty’ the Author afcribes to ‘ a very worthy and 
ingenious friend .’ and fays it will make a leading principle in a 
work which this Gentleman means to give the world,’ Whether this 
* notion’ be juft or not, appears to us of but little importance, as 
we do not comprehend how the controverfy can be materially affected, 
by confidering liberty as pofitive or only as negative; for certainly 
one who has no powers cannot be free; neither is it pofiible that one 
in that fituation fhould become the object of reftraint, the idea of 
which neceffarily fuppofes an obftacle to fome aétion which the per- 
fon ref'rained m ght have otherwife performed : it would certainly ap- 
pear very ridiculous to build a wall round a plant which has no loco- 
motive power, and pretend that by this inclofure the plant had been 
reilraincd from walking: nothing can therefore be faid to have re- 
"ses edamanin the government or direction of himfelf in any in- 

ance wherein he would not without much reftraint have had ‘ the 
power of felf direction or of felf neem e though the Author 
will not admit this power to be the confitvent of liberty. He af- 
terwarcds divides liberty into phyfical and moral, and offers fome, not 
ap roper, ftrictures upon Dr. Price’s divifions cf it, 

The Author's Second Letter treats of Civil Liberty: in writing on 
this topic Dr. Price had faid that ‘* in every free fate every man is 
his cw legitlatoz, all taxes are /ree gifts for public fervices; all laws 
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gre particular provifions or regulations, eftablithed by common confent» 
aining protection and fafety : all magiltrates are truftees or de- 
a for carrying thefe regulations into execution.” ; 

The meaning of this paffage Mr. L. chufes to miftake, and to 
fuppofe that the Doctor intended to maintain that in a free ftate each 
individual ought feparately to make laws for his own dilting govern- 
ment; and having fpent fome time in ridiculing this abfurdity, he 
next fuppofes ic to have been the Doétor's meaning that the unani- 
mous confent of every individual in a free community fhould be ne- 
cefary to the eftablifhment of any law for governing the community : 
2 pofition which he takes care fufhesenily to ridicule. But thefe, and 
other fuppofitions of the Author, are in themfelves fo extravagant, 
snd fo incompatible with the whole tendency of Dr. Price’s argue 
ments, that we mutt conclude his meaning to have been wilfuily 
millaken, and confider the Author’s wit and humour on thefe topics 
as mifapplied and fomewhat impertinent, The very inititution of a 
political fociety requires that thofe who enter into it, fhould be go- 
verned by one common will, and that the will of a greater or lefler 
majority fhould be confidered as the will of all, whenever unanimity 
jswanting. And neither Dr. Price nor the warmett advocate for 
liberty could be concerned to maintain more on this fubject, than 
that in every civil fociety, the only juit foundation of government is 
the confent o/ thofe who are governed; and that in a free govern- 
ment (fuch as our own) the people, however they may diveit them- 
felves of the execu ive power, Ought to retain a fhare in the legifla- 
tive, and that their confent, or that of a majority of them, given 
perfonally or by their fubflitutes, fhould be necefflary to the vali- 
dity of any law. And this doétrine, if it be true, is abundantly fufi- 
cient to jultify the claim of the colonies to an exemption from the 
authority of parliament, fo long as they are deprived of all partici- 
pation in that authority: and againft this doctrine nothing has been 
urged by our Author, which appears to us of the leaft force: on the 
contrary, he feems to have evaded the fubjeét by imputing abfurdi- 
ties, only for the purpofe of refuting them. 

We are reltrained from purfuing the courfe of this Writer’s re- 
marks, any further than as they relate to the fundamental principles 
delivered by Dr. Price. Thefe we think Mr. L—d has failed in at- 
tempting to refute, though he certainly has, with much fagacity and 
knowledge, detected many fallacies and defects in the Doétor’s lefs 
Important arguments and obfervations. 
Art. 22. Obfervations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, and the 

Principles of Government. By Rich. Hey, M.A. Fellow of Sidney 

Suflex College, Cambridge, and Bariifter at Law of the Middle 

Temple. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 

“ If the title of thefe Obfervations (fays Mr. Hey) be compared 
with the title of the pamphlet lately publifhed by Dr. Price; it 
may perhaps be thought that they were intended to be an an- 
{wer to that pamphlet, and intended for nothing more. This 
is not the cafe. I have gone fo far as to examine fome of 
the principles delivered by that Author; but I do not pretend to 
ave confidered them all, Ihave alfo gone forwards fometimes ia 
purfuit of fuch thoughts as prefented themfelves, without any in- 
tention of confirming, sefuting, or examining what Dr, Price or 
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any other author had advanced. Therefore it will be in vain to 
expect that every fentence fhould have fome immediate reference to 
the doétrines of this or that party. The whole is only a f{ma}] 
eolle&tion of mifcellaneous remarks ; fuch however as aétually oc. 
curred in a courfe of thinking. They are thrown freely into . the 
common ftock of fpeculations on thefe interefting fubje&.: and, if 
all that has been and will be thrown into that common ftock can 
but enable the fincere and fimple reafoner to form {ome fatisfactory 
opinions, he will think it but of {mall confequence to fee minutely 
from whom he received any afliltance.’ 

Mr. Hey agrees with Mr. L——d in denying that liberty is any 
thing poftive ; but differs from him in this, that he confiders it as 
being merely the ‘ abfence of refraint ;’ and not of reffraint and con. | 
frraint ; the latter term implying an exertion of pofitive violence. 

Mr. Hey’s Obfervations are generally delivered in the candid li- 
beral ftyle of a Gentleman; and many of them deferve particular 
attention. B-. +t, 
Art. 23. Licentioufnefs Unmafked; or, Liberty explained. 8vo, 

is. Bew. 

Of ali the numerous anfwers which have appeared to Dr. Price’s 
Jate publication, this feems to be the moii unconnecied, fuperficial 
and unworthy. 

Art. 24. Reflections on the moft proper Means of reducing the Rebels, 
and what ought to be the Confequence of our Succe/s. By an Officer 
who ferved the laft War in America, 8vo. 138. Wilkie. 

This Officer advifes us to attempt the reduction of America by two 
armies to be fent, one to Quebec, and the other to South Carolina. 
The former he fuppofes might be greatly augmented by Canadians 
and favages, and the latter by the negroes in thefe provinces ; and 
being thus augmented, he thinks they might fuccefsfully advance 
towards each other, through the middle colonies, and effect the con- 

ueft of America.—One part of a plan fomewhat fimilar to this 
has lately mifcarried; the other parts are under trial; and any 

redition of the event may not long be wanted. 

After having fubdued the Colonies, the Author advifes us to lay 
many reftraints on the conguered, and to grant them very few induby t, 
nces, a 

Art. 25. American Patriotifm farther confronted with Reafon, 
Scripture, and the Conititution: being Obfervations on the dan- 

erous Politics taught by the Rev. Mr. Evans, M. A. and the 
ev. Dr. Price. With a fcriptural Plea for the revolted Colo- 
nies. By J. Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley, Salop. 12mo. gd. 

Buckland, &c. 

Mr. F. ftill keeps the field, and feems determined to protra& the 
war. If the wearied Readers afk—*‘ to what good purpofe?’ hear 
his anfwer: ‘ Beafts and favages can be conquered by fire and 
fword ; but it is the glory of men and Chriflians to be fubdued by 
argument and fcripture. Force may indeed bend the body, but 
truth alone properly bends the mind. Whilit our armies prepare 
to engage the majority in America with the dreadful implements 
of war, it will not therefore be amifs to engage the ecclefiaftical 


minority in England, with the harmlefs implements of controverfy. 
On 
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On fome occafions, one pen may do more execution than a battery 
of cannon: A page of well applied fcriptures may be of more ex- 
tenfive ufe than a field of battle: And drops of ink may have a 

veater effect than ftreams of blood. If a broad fide can fink a 
man of war, and fend a thoufand men to the bottom; a good ar- 
yment can do far more: For it can fink a prejudice which fits out 
an hundred fhips, and arms, it may be, fifty thoufand men.’ 

it were well for mankind if national quarrels could be made u 
in this uxbloody way ; of the efficacy of which Mr. F. has fo good 
an opinion. For our part, we fhould certainly agree with our Au- 
thor, in preferring writing to fighting; and happy it is for us 
{cribblers, that amidft all the din and deftruétion of diftant war, 
ave, at home, are not employed in wielding any weapon more dan- 
gerous than a goofe-quill. 

To {peak ferioufly, however, of Mr. F.’s prefent performance, 
itis, like his former piece on this fubjeét*, wordy, fpecious, and 
artful. He alternately attacks the champions on the other fide of 
the queftion, Dr. Price, and Mr. Evans; and he, evidently, thinks 
himfelf a match forthem both. What the Public will think, is 
another point, and to the Public we refer it: for.we are almoft 
tired of the fruitlefs contefts and, moreover, have before us, a large 
arrear Of matter which, we apprehend, will prove muth more 
acreeable to the generality of our Readers.—One word, however, 
with this writer, before we part.—Mr. F, is a little chagrined at 
our ftyling him, in the article above referred to, a meer Sacheverell; 
and he takes pains, in this publication, to fhew his equal abhor- 
rence of regal, or of mobbifo tyranny.—We are glad to find this 
Rev. gentleman thus difclaiming thofe principles to which many of 
bis potions and arguments obvioufly lead ; and we charitably hope 
that he was not aware of the full extent and tendency of their 
operation. Mr. F. is, by all report, a good man; but he will ne- 
ver, we fufpect, obtain a good report merely for his politics + : ex- 
cept with thofe who have already embraced the fame fyftem: for 
mankind are too much guided by Swift’s rule, of pronouncing thofe 
right who think as we do, and every one wrong who differs from 
us.—Poor encouragement, by the way, for our Author to expend 
his ink, and wear out his pens, in order to convert thofe political 
Heretics the advocates for America. 


Guess 





* See Rev. April, p. 325. Vind. of Wefley. 

+ We do not mean this hint with refpect to the /j7de which Mr. F. 
has taken, in our prefent unhappy difputes with the Colonies, but 
to his modes of reafoning, which feem to be ill calculated for the 
fupport of the caufe he wifhes to defend: unlefs his chief aim igs 
to fatisfy the doubts oF the honeft mechanics and plowmen of Ma- 
dely parifh : who may wonderfully edify by his familiar cafes of 
parent and child, mafter and fervant, apothecary and doétor, &c &c. 
all brought in to illuftrate the doéirines of reprefentation, taxa- 
tion, fubjedtion, paffive-obedience, and oiher great queftions relative 
20 government and ftate policy, 
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Art. 26. Political Sophiftry deteled: or bricf Remarks on the 
Rev. Mr. Fletcher’s late Traét entitled 4merican Patriotifin, By 
Caleb Evans, M. A. 12mo, 34d. Dilly. 

Mr. E. appears to be no more inclined to put up, than his Sa. 
lopian antagonift, He re-enters the litts with his ufual vivacity, 
and deals about his blows with his accuftomed vigor and alacrity, 
He, here, vindicates himfelf from the charge of inculcating ‘ dan- 
gerous politics;’ and alfo urges, farther, thofe pleas in favour of 
libefty ; which he fo properly maintained in his former Reply to 
Mr. F. + difcufling, as he goes along, the various arguments of- 
fered by the Vicar of Madely, in defence of a Britifh taxation of 
American property ; with other points, relative to this difpute. 
Art. 27. Some Dilerwacions on Literty. Otccafioned by a late 

Trac. By John Wefley. 12mo. 3d. Foundery, &c. 

Another anfwer to Di. Price! How amazingly do the Dr’s. oppo- 
nents multiply! And we are glad to fee this: for, though the 
greater part of what is advanced, on the principles of liberty, by 
the difputants on either fide, may tend to perplex and confound an 
Ordinary reader, yet men of fuperior difcernment will be able, as 
Horace fays, to /rrike light cut of this /moke—to extract gold from this 
great-heap of drofs. And the fubject, atter fo general a difcuffion, 
will be, better underftood than heretofore.—Mr. W. (among others 
of Dr. P.’s amtagonitts) has many fhrewd remarks, which, from his 
quaint and popular manner of conveying them, may feem to ftrike 
with peculiar poignancy.—What advantage, from all thefe mate- 
rials, may not be drawn, by a perfon of Dr. P.’s capacity; and what 
may we not expect from his candour and public fpirit ! 


POLITIicat. 

Art. 28. The Duenna, a Comic Opera, in Three A&s, as it is 
performed by his Majefty’s Servants. 8vo. 15. 6d. Johnfton. 
The Author has borrowed Sheridan’s mould, in which the famous 

Covent. Garden Duenna was fo fuccelsfully formed, and he has melted 

into it a mafs of political bafe-metal, which refembles the original 

caff as much as a Birmingham /aad half-penny does the genuine 

coin of the Tower-flamp. It 1s one of the moit impudent court {a- 

tires we have ever feen; and yet, at the fame time, a very unmean- 

ing, common-place, contemptible catch-penny.~ Some of the fongs 
are, however {to give the Grzd his due} tolerable parodies on thofe 
of Mr. Sheridan’s Duenna. 

| La w. 

Art. 29. The Trial of an Information iffuing out of the Court of 
King’s Bench, on the Profecution of William Baily, Clerk, againtt 
Francis Newman and John Hunt, Efqrs; two of his Majeity’s 

* Juftices of the Peace for the County of Somerfet; for certain 
Trefpaffes and Mifdemeanors, at the Affizes at Taunton, in 
the faid County, April 1, 1776, before the Hon. Sir Beaumont 
Hotham, Knt. one of the Barons of his Majeity’s Court of Ex- 
chequer, gto. 1s. 6d. Newbery, &c. 

W# fine check to the tyranny of over bearing country Juftices! 


9 





+ Rev. April, p- 325. ? 
NoveEts 
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NoveEts and MEmorrRs. 
Art. 30. The Life of the Swedifh Ccunte/s De G* *, written in 
German by the late ingenious C. F. Gellert, Profeflor of Leipfic. 
Tranflated from the German by the Rev. Mr. N**%,  8vo, 


2s. 6d. Donaldfon. 
This is a vile tranflation of the beautiful work mentioned in oar 


jaft, poflibly, the old one reprinted. 


Art. 31. Lfabella,. or the Rewards of Good Nature. By the Au- 


thor of the Benevolent Man, and the Hiftory of Lady Aen Nevile, 
yz. 2 Vols. 6s. Bell. 
Deith! duels! adulteries! fornications ! burning livers, and break- 


at e hearts ! what would the prefent race of novelifts do without you, 


ye horrid train? yet, notwithilanding all this serrible bufinefs and the 

diffufe and ill modulated language in which thefe volumes are writ- 

ten.—the work has fome merit. For Ifabella is a very amiable 

picture of conjugal tendernefs and prudence. 

Art. 32. The Hiflory of Lady Sophia Sternheim: attempted from 
the German of Mr. Wefland*. i12zmo. 2Vols. 6s. Jones, 

If a Writer has genius fufficient to rife above the barrennefs and 
infipidity of modern novels, it requires no {mall thare of good fenfe 
and tafte to avoid extravagance and improbability. The prefent 
work, like the former productions of Mr. Wieland, is faulty in this 
refpect, We obferve many juft and ftriking fentiments; much bold- 
nefs of colouring; and a great variety of characters and incidents; 
but we every where mect with violations of nature and propriety. 
The virtuous characters are elevated to a degree of perfection, and 
the vicious funk to a depth of villainy, fcarcely to be fuppofed: in- 
cidents are related too extraordinary to be credited ; and events are 
brought about, which though they furprife by their novelty, evidently 


appear to be the creation of fancy. E 
ce 


POETICAL, 
Art. 33. The Progre{s of Freedom, a Poem. By J. Champion, 
Eig. 4to. 1s. W. Davis, 
O D—n—n+! infernal demon! How long wilt thou harafs us 
with thy infatiable demands? Take, take one victim more. 
Art. 24. Clifton, a Poem, in Imitation of Spenfer. 4to. 25, 
Briitol printed, and fold by Robinfon in London, 
One more, then, and be fatisfied ! 
Art. 35. Lhe Haun-h of Venifon, a poetical Epiftle to Lord Clare. 
By the late Dr. Goldfmith. 4to. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 
Tn the true ftyle of familiar Humour. 

Art. 36. The Cave of Death, an Elegy. Infcribed to the Me- 
mory of the deceafed Relations of the Author. ato. 1s. Can- 
terbury printed. Sold in London by Robinfon. 

The Cave of Death is a family vault, and the poem a memoir of 
the Author’s relations. It does honour to his piety; and the poetry 
is not defpicable. 





* Tranflated by the late Mr. Jofeph Collyer, 


L. 


+ Thofe Readers whofe delicacy may be offended with the name of 


this deity are defired to take the Poet’s advice, ‘* and mollify damnae 
tion with a phrafe,” 
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Art. 37. Ode, occafioned by Sir William Browne’s Legacy of 
two Gold Medals, to be difpofed of annually for the Encourage. 
ment cf Poetry in the Univerlity of Cambridge. 4to. Od, 
Almon. 

Nothing in it! . ies 
Art. 38. A Prophecy of Merlin, an Heroic Poems concernin 

the wonderful Succefs of a Projeét now on Foot to make the River 

from the Severn to Stroud in Gloucetterfhire navigable. Tran. 

flated from the original Latin, annexed, with Notes explanatory, 
4to. 1s. Bew. 

This man of doggrel ought to have barked in Stroud only, To 
bring their canal into Paternofier-Row was ridiculous, 
Ait. 39. The Fair Villager, a Tale; with other mifcellaneous 

Poems. 4to. 18. Od. Beeket. 

Not contemptible. L. 
Art. 40. 4n Afylum for Fugitives, No. I, and II. ‘To be con- 

tinued occafionally. i2mo. 1s. each. Almon, 

If we except the humorous and ingenious epiftle from Lord Sr—y 
to Lady Caroline * * *, the reit of tnefe fugitives might have taken 
their final fiight without any public complaint. The fecond Num- 
ber, in particular, is a mere hotch potch of ftale politics. 

Art. 41. Poems on different Occafions. 12mo. 3s. Becket. 

A pretty, elegant, rural nofegay, formed in the bett tafte and man- 
ner of Shenftone, and compofed of many fair and pleafant flowers. 
We would recommend it to the Author to withdraw, in a future | 
edition, his Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. L ; 
Art. 42. Poems on various Occafions ; confifting of original Pieces 

and Tranflations. By Samuel Bentley. @vo. 6s. Boards. Stevens. 

This honeft man is exceedingly angry with us for having laughed 
feven years ago at a poem of his called Dove Dale, or the Fiver Dove, 
or by fome fuch title ;—and he fays that his verfes will Jatt as long 
as Dove thal! flow ;—and he has wrote verfes about us;—aye, and he 
has called us fectaries and Prefbyterian parfons.—Now, we {wear by 
the river Dove, that, had we really been fuch, we fhould have 
thought ourfelves moft fortunate; had we kept a {chifm fhop, then 
would our fchifm fhop have kept uu—Then had we not been con- 
demned to hard Jabour, or to perufe this man’s performances.— But, 

** of a bad bargain make the beit ;” fo we fhall e’en pocket our re- 

fentment, and fith for a little fun. For, 

Dogs have oft uncommon parts, 
And proficients been in arts : 
Letters fome, and figures know, 
And at cards their learning thew. 
This is a fpecimen of the poetry that ‘ muft laft while Dove fhall 
flow.’ Well, let us proceed : | 
Then guard your hearts, ye Utr’xeter fair ladies. 

In the whole corps of Reviewers, confiiting of Englith, Welch, and | 

Irifh, Scotch, and Dutch dociors of laws, who are, at the fame time, 

efquires, five men midwives, and fifty Prefbyterian parfons, was not 

found one whe could undertake to pronounce the local word in the 
above liae, 
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The {mart republication, the fudden furprife, are the very life of 

poetry» A fhepherd being folicited by his fellow fwains to fing, 
With graceful motion, bowing dows his head, 
Smiling confent, with mildeft accent faid, 
WaT sHouLD I sinc? 

There lies the beauty of the whole; had he begun direétly, there 

had been nothing in it; By and bye he begins, and the theme of 

his fong 4s agin : 
The grafs full grown, and all in perfe& bloom, 
Relentlefs Time devotes to meet its doom. 
The mower ftout 
He makes his way, the grafs is cut off young, 
A moral leffon to the giddy throng. 

The furprifing is the fruitful fource of the fublime, and in nothing 
more than when it arifes from contradiction: thus, firft of all, the 
grais is full grown, and devoted by relextle/s Time, and, immediately 
after, itis cut off young. But—all this is really too terrible to laugh 
at. There is a degree of vilenefs which finks below ridicule, and 
none but the members of a fpouting-club can make {port of the bell- 
man’s verfes. 

Ait. 43. Garrick’s Looking-glafs; or, the Art of rifing on the Stage. 
A Poem in Three Cantos. Decorated with Dramatic Characters. 
By the Author of *****, 4to, 258. Gd. Evans. 

This Looking-glafs is neither fo brilliant as the works of Butler or 
Swift, or fo polifhed as thofe of Prior. It is, however, of no coarfe 
manufacture, and the purchafer may, by looking into it, contem- 
plate the theatre tanguam in /peculum; nay even the retired Roflius, 
having left the public funfhine, may now falute this glafst, &c. 
Art. 44. Omich’s Farewell. Inicribed to the Ladies of Lon- 

don. 4to. 1s. Kearlly. 

Our Covent-Garden poets have metamorphofed Omiah into an 
Ovid. 

Art. 45. An Elegiac Tribute to the Memory of a departed Friend, 

4to. «ss. Jobnfon. 

See what was faid of this young Writer’s ‘* Elegiac Verfes to a 
young Lady, on the Death of her Brother;” Review, February, 
p. 163. The Author appears to have a natural turn for this fpecies 
of poetry ; but his efforts are not, as yet. extremely vigorous: he 
wil! probably, foar higher, as his pinions grow ftronger. 

Art. 46. The Flight of Freedom; a Fragment. gto. 1s. 6d. 

Williams. 

Freedom emigrates, at laft [in compliance, no doubt, with the 
humour of the times] to America; and the veffel which conveys the 
vagrant goddefs, is a ftrange awkward thing,—not Apollo's nor Eli- 
jah’s fery chariot, but a kind of poetic tumbril, which moves grating 





_, along, like an heavy-loaded broad-whee] waggon, over a turnpike 
_ Toad newly gravelled; and rambling a thoujand times worfe than 


—< 





—e 


+ *€ Shine out,, fair fun, till I have bought a gjafs, 
That I may fee my thadow as I pafs.” 
Suak. Richard. 
Sir 
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Sir Richard Blackmore’s wheels, to which it was faid the Knight 
ufed to accommodate the found of his verfes, 
Art. 47. The Revolutizn, a Poem. Canto the Firft. By Charles 
Crawford, M.A. «ato. is. 6d. Becket, 
Mr. Crawford’s abilities are not unknown in the literary world, 
His Diffrtation on the Phadon of Plato was announced to our Readers 
in the forty-ninth volume of the Review, p. 437, &c. Of his poeti. 
cal talents a {pecimen was given in vol. 50, p. 407, from his ele. 
giac poem, entitled Sophronia and Hilario. In his prefent perform. 
ance, his defign is | 
To fing the hero, whofe aufpicious arms 
Drove from the Britith realm a tyrant King. 
* Great William’s fame’ is, indeed, a noble theme; but not, we 
fear, at this time, a favourite one ; except with the fmall remainder 
of the Old Whigs: who ftill delight in filling a bumper to the Gro. 
rious Memory, On the 4th of November, 
The dignity of the Epic, however, we apprehend is too high for 
the reach of this Bard,—whofe turn feems rather to be for {fatire, 
+ As an invedive againft Popery, and arbitrary power, Mr. C.’s per- 
** formance may be read, with fome. degree of approbation, by the 
zealous WinLtiaMitTes and advocates for LipertTy: but as an 
Heroic Poem, it will not, in our opinion (fo far as we may ven- 
ture to conclude from the prefent fpecimen) rank with the Henriade 
of his favourite Voltaire, nor even with Leonidas, or Wilkie’s Epigo- 
niad,.—But we referve our criticifms till the completion of the work; 
4 to which, for the fake of the principles it inculcates, whatever may 
be thought of the poetry, we heartily with fuccefs, 


. MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 48. The original Works of William King, LL.D. Advocate 
of Doctors Commons, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 
Keeper of the Records in Ireland, and Vicar general to the Lord 
Primate. Now firft colleéted into three Volumes, with hiftorical 
Notes, and Memoirs of the Author. 8vo, 3 Vols. 12s. Conant. 
There were two Dr William Kings of the univerfity of Oxford, 

both men of wit and humour, and both Tories. One (the Author 

of thefe volumes) was of Chrift-church ; the other, who was of Jater 
ftanding, was of St. Mary Hall. The former wrote chiefly in Eng- 
lifh, the latter in Latin: but in name, title, genius, principles, 
and difpofition, they were pene gemelli. The ingenious Advocate’s 
works are now more fully collected than they have hitherto been. 

They are well known, and have many admirers; and therefore, need 

not here be more particularly announced. Our Author was a Gon <i- 

vant, aad Pepe ufed to fay of him, that he could write verfes three 
hours after he could not fpeak. The Editor is commendable for his 

‘great attention and accuracy, and for the entertaining variety of his 

notes and anecdotes, : F 

Art. 49. ‘ohn Buncle, jun. Gentleman, 8vo. 3s. Johnfon. 
Another Sentimental Journey maker, mounted on one of the milky 

mothers, and wofully galling her, after the nobly wanton courfer as 


Sterne. 
Art. 
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Art. 50. Reflections on the Growth of Heathenifin among modern 
Chrifians. In a Letterto a Friend at Oxford. Humbly recom- 
mended to the ferious Confideration of all thofe who are entrufted 
with the Education of Youth. By a Prefbyter of the Church of 
England. 8vo. ise Rivington. 

There is a clafs of men amongift us, not numerous indeed, nor, we 
truft, ill meaning, who following the infupportable principles of 
Hutchinfon, and others of his cait, would at once cut us of from the 
monuments of ancient genius, and from the reliques of ancient art: 
for, to abolifh the idea of the Heathen deities, fo intimately con- 
nected with thofe remains, muft, in effect, be to do this. The 
leader of thefe men, apprehenfive of the confequences, moft abfurdly 
endeavoured to prove that the principles of all arts and {ciences were 
contained in the Bible. But this was the delirium of a man intoxi- 
cated with fyftem. 

Though this Writer, who addrefles himfelf more particularly to 
thofe who are entrufted with the education of youth, does not abfo- 
lutely prohibit all claflical productions, yet he feems well inclined fo 
todo; and we are not frangers to fome, of his principles, who will 
fuffer no books to come into the hands of their fcholars, except Sz- 
kee e Profanis, &c. Officium Hominis, &c. a Latin tranflation of the 
Whole Duty of Man, and two or three more of that kind: now the 
acquifition of claffical languages undirected to claflical ftudies, is at 
Jeaft an idle purfuit. 

But our Author is moft angry with modern poets, that they fhould 
be fo paganized as to imperfonate paflions, and addrefs themfelves 
to imaginary deities; and ‘ Milton, faith he, has made it appear 
that what is great in poetry may be attained without borrowing any 
thing from the ancient ornaments of the Pagan machinery’ fo much 
the worfe: fince he has been obliged to take fuch liberties with our 
own machinery, as our Author will hardly venture to think advanta- 
geous to the verifimilitude of our religion. ‘The truth is, that fiction 
is the proper ground and region of poetry, and the farther the mu/a 
mendax is kept from the national religion, the lefs it will fuffer from 
her. It was for this reafon, no doub:, that the ancient philofopher 
propofed to exclude poets from his commonwealth. 

Art. §1. A Tour inIreland in 1775. With a Map and a View of 
the Salmon Leap at Ballyfhannon. &Svo. 5s. Boards. Robfon, 
&c, 

Mr. Twifs, the Author of Travels through Portugal and Spain*, 
has here given his obfervations made in a tour through the greateit 
part of Ireland. We have already given our opinion of the ge- 
Mlus and manner of this young Yourz/, in the Article referred to 
in the note; to which we fhaill now only add, from the firft para. 
graph of his Appendix, his own remark on the whole extent of his 
various excurfions :—* I have vifited, fays he, the greatett part of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Flanders, France, Switzer- 
Jand, Germany, Bohemia, Italy, Portugal, and Spain, and, in- 
cluding 16 fea voyages, have journeyed about 27,0co miles; which 
18 2COO more than the circumference of the earth.’—As lovers of our 


a 





* See Review, Sept. 1775. Art. I. 
Rav. Aug. 1776, M natale 
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natale folum, we are happy to find that after all that this Gentlemay 
has {een of fome of the fineft parts of the globe, he prefers Old Eng. 
land, for céimate, foil, and government, to all other countries, 
Art.§2. The Life of Pope Clement X1V. (Ganganelli.) Tran. 
flated from the French of Monf. Caraccioli. 8vo. 45. fewed, 

Johnion, &c. 

The work alluded to, in our account of Ganganelli’s Letters, in 
our lait Appendix, p. 532. It is written altogether in the encomiaf- 
tic ftrain of the foreign academical e/oges; but it does not bettow 
more praife on the late excellent Pope than he merited.—An Appen- 
dix is fubjoined, containing fome letters, written by this truly great 
man, when he was a Cardinal ; together with his brief for the fup- 
preflion of the Jefuits. Of this piece, we are aflured, the Pope him- 
felf was the fole author; and it does him honour. ‘ It is not, fays 
our Biographer, one of thofe publications calculated only for a day,— 
but it is a monument which will fubfift through generations to come.’ 
Art. ¢3. 4 Gesgraphical Diétionary; or, general View of the 

World, Fc. Collected from the lateft Books of Geography and 

Travels. 8vo. 2s. Hay. 1775. 

We have given as much of the title as the nature of a piece re. 
quired, which is a mere abftraét of abftracts:—geographical gram. 
mars, gazetteers, court kalendars, &c. It may, however, as the 
Editor modettly expreffes himfeif, ferve to convey information * at a 


cheap rate, and gradually lead the reader to better books,’ N 


Art. 54. The Works of Dr. Fonathan Swift, Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, Dublin. Vol. XVII. Large 8vo. 7:8. Boards. Bow- 
yer, &. 1775. 

Swift s works being now grown very voluminous, and few Readers 
being poffeffed of complete fets, it may be of ufe, to many, to know 
the ftate of the feveral diftin& publications which, collectively, 
form the entire feries. 

There are now 24 volumes publifhed, in the fize above-mentioned, 
viz. 

The firft tavelve, of which Dr. Hawkefworth was the Editor, 17f5. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth, improved from Faulkner's Dublia 
: edition, 1765. 

The fifteenth and fixteenth, publifhed by Deane Swift, Efq. 

The pretent volume. 

‘To make up the above number, there are fix volumes of literary 
correfpondence, viz. three volumes of letters publifhed by Dr. Hawket- 
worth in 1765 ; and three ditto by Deane Swift, Efq; in 1767. Of 
all thefe fufficient accounts have been given in our Reviews. 

To which we are to add, a fupplemental volume, juft publifhed; 
and of which more will be faid in the next Article. 

This feven‘ecnuth volume of mifcellanies, contains the hiftory of the 
four laft years of the Queen ; of which we gave an ample account at 
the time of its firft publication, in 1758 : fee Review, vol. xviii, To 
this capital piece, which, alone, makes a confiderable volume, are 


fome mifcellaneous papers, in profe; together with nine numbers of 


the Tatler, one Spectator, and one Examiner, not in former collec- 
tions: alfo 18 letters, written by the Dean and his friends, and 
tome pieces of poetry,—the latter of no great account, ‘There ts 

likewife 
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likewife a moft valuable general index to the whole works and letters» 

and a curious fet of notes to the former volumes. . 

Art. 55 A Supplement to Dr. Swift's Works: Being a Co'lec- 
tion of Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe, by the Dean, Dr. Delany, 

Dr. Sheridan, and others, his intimate Friends: With explanatory 

Notes, and an Index, by the Editor. Large 8vo. 7s. Boards. 

Bowyer, &¢. 1776. ; 

‘The induftrious and very intelligent Editor of this and the preced- 
ing volume, ‘ flatters himfelf that, in the prefert itate of Dr. Swift's 
writings, he fhall not be cenfured for what is now added.’ He does 
not pretend to fay that the whole contents of what he has collected 
ought to be adopted in a regular edition, whenever fach a work fhail 
be undertaken; ‘ yet he doubts not but the prefent volume will be 
confidered as an interefling part of it, and at the fame time bea 
proper appendage to all former editions, being ftritly what it pro- 
fefles to be—a collection of Mifcellanies, by Dr. Swift, and his molt 
intimate friends,’ 

A great part of this volume co sfilts of the Dean’s political papers, 
with fome of an humorous caft, and other mifcellanies in profe ; of 

1} poetical effays, there are a confiderable number by the Dean; be- 

't “fide thofe of Dr. Delany, Dr. Sheridan, &c. 

The notes are numerous, and fome of them may be thought too 
minute, by readers who do not confider the neceflity for them, 
in works which fo peculiarly fprung from the circumilances of the 

Ral times, as thofe of Dean Swift, and moft of his friends. ‘ Facts 
and circumfiances of a temporary nature,’ as the Editor obferves, 
‘are foon forgotten ;’ fo ‘ that every book fhould include an expla- 
nation of the obfcure and lefs known paffages in it, without obliging 
the reader to refer to other fources of information.’—Our Editor’s 
apology, on this head, will alfo apply to the notes in the preceding 
volume, and to thofe of the new edition of Dr. King’s works: And 
when it is confidered, fays he, that ‘ thefe helps are defigned for the 
ufe of fuch as are not general readers, it is prefumed thofe who are 
more informed will pardon the infertion of fome circumttances which, 
tb them, may appear fuperfluous.’ 

Art. 56. 4 New Collection of Epitaphs, panegyrical and moral, 
humorous, whimfical, fatirical, and infcriptive; including the 
moit remarkable Infcriptions in the Collections of Hacket, Jones, 
and Toldevoy ; together with One Thoufand Epitaphs, never be- 

'* fore publifhed. By T. Webb. 2 Vols. tzmo, 75, Bladon. 

1775 
Literary compofitions on wood and ftone, the merit of which is of 
no concern to the Public, are happily beyond our department, 
which is fufficiently laborious already ; and when they are copied and 
printed, it is a fair plea that they are not new publications. Asa 
number of them however comes in our way in an aggregate view, it 
may be fufficient to fay that they are clafled according to their ftyle 
as mentioned in the title, and that the colleétion is furnithed with 
indexes for the ready finding of particular epitaphs. It includes not 
only epitaphs actually infcribed on tombs, but alfo others wrote by 
volunteer hands for celebrated perfons, though not adopted: and 
M 2 even 
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even of the former, if our memories do not miflead us, feveral dre 

not what they are faid to be. An old well-known conceit of Tom 

Brown’s, for inftance, which begins thus, 

* | dreamt that buried in my fellow clay,’ &c. 

is given as from a (namelefs) nobleman’s tombftone at Woodford 

Wells; which is greatly to be doubted. The thought it contains is 

more characterillic of Tom, than of a nobleman ; and it is not likely 

that any nobleman would borrow it from him. 

Art. 57. An Enquiry into the prefent State of Boarding S:hocls for 
young Ladies, in which the modern Plan of Education is confi- 
dered, and a different one recommended. Addreffed to Parents, 
Governefles, and Tutors. By aParent. it2mo> 4s. Whitaker, 
&c. 1770. 

It is not difficult to obferve errors in the mode of education, or to 
perceive that boarding-{chools for the female fex do not generally 
anfwer the defired end. This Writer mentions feveral objectionable 
things: however we muft think him miftaken when he fays that lit- 
tle attention is paid to fpelling. tie appears to have been chagrin’d 
by the fchool education of his daughter, which he probably found 
very expenfive, and in a great meafure fut:le and infignificant, 
Art. 58. Lntere/f Tables on an improved Plan. Shewing, by In- 

fpection, the legal Intereft on every Sum from 1]. to 10001. and 

from 10col. to 10,000 |. for 1 Day to 30, 49, and 50 Days, and 

for 3, 6, 9, and 12 Months, ‘Tables for 3, 334. 45 445 5, 535 

6, 64, 7, 74, and 8 per Cent. per Ann. from1l. to 10,000), 

for 3, 6, 9, and 12 Months. A Table for 100]. at 3 per Cent, 

per Ann. from 1 Day to 365 Days, particularly ufeful to the Deal- 

ers in Eaft India Company’s Bonds. A Table of Difcount at 64 

per Cent. the Allowance made by the Ea(t India Company to the 

Purchafers of Goods at their Sales for prompt Payment: Calcu- 

lated to the One Hundredth Part of a Penny, from One Penry to 

One Thoufand Pounds. A Table for the Payment of Salaries or 

Wages. A Table fhewing the Number of Days from any Day in 

One Month to the fame Day in any other Month. By Robert 

Griffin. 8vo. 6s. Carnan. 1776. 

The ttle is fufficiently explicit, the tables are well printed in le- 
gible figures; but the review of them, as to correétnefs, mutt be re- 
ferred to the brokers about the Royal Exchange, who will foon fix 


the character of them. N 
a 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. §9. 4 Check to Enthufiafm; or an Anfwer to Fobn Phila- 
delpbus : containing a full Kefutation of his Defence of the Re- 
ligious Confufion, prattifed in fome worfiipping Affemblies in 
Wales. By Mr. Sophronikos. 8vo. 4d. Printed by Oliver in 
London, and fold by all the principal Bookfellers in Wales, 

The Jumpers are a new fect of methodiftical enthufiatts in Wales, 
whofe phrenfies, we fhould have thought, though we had long fince 
heard of them, no one in his fober fenfes would attempt to vin- 
dicate: but indeed there is no notion or practice fo abfurd, which 
will not find fome advocate. ‘ At the time of divine worthip, they 
have a cuftom to make loud groans, and to bawl out, Glory to 

God / 
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God! &c. leaping withal up and down, in all manner of pof- 
sures. ‘This practice has crept into fome churches, many chapels, 
meeting-novfes, fields, &c.’ And to this account we may add, from 
our own knowledge, that many of their teachers and leaders encou- 
rage thefe wild fallies of religious madnefs. ‘They labour, by vocife- 
ration and violent ation, to work up their auditors into a fit difpo- 
frion for thefe extravagant clamours and geftures ; and when they 
| have gained their end, they retire from the {fcene of confufion, 
fatished with their fuccefs, and, without doubt, triumphing in their 
extraordinary command over the paflions of their deluded followers. 
One of them, who was more fenfible, and perhaps lefs vain than 
the relt, publicly forbad this kind of riot; upon which the women 
‘1 Jjumped the more, crying out, ia fpite of that devil! at the fame 
“time pointing towards the pulpit, where the imaginary devil ftood. 

Some time fince a writer, under the fignature of Philadelphuss 
undertook to defend thefe wildeft extravagancies of enihufiafin by 
‘{cripture injunctions, prophetic promifes and examples ;’ wrefting 
the figurative language of the Old and New Teilament into siteral 
authorities and commands, in order to juttify their practice. The 

f ‘Author of the pamphlet before us is worthy of a much abler oppo- | 
’ *‘nent, and is capable of diftinguifhing himfelf in a more important 
controverfy. He difcovers a {pirit correfponding to the title which 
he aflumes; nor does he need that /econd, the ‘ diaw/,’ to whom 
thefe frantic vifionaries are ever ready to afcribe that kind of rea- 
foning which they cannot anfwer. 
The remonftrances of a Reviewer, though our corps might fur- 
nih one able to addrefs them in their own language, would, we 
fear, never be likely to promote the defign of this publication, and 
to filence their clamours. BR, -s 
Art. 60. Naked Thoughts on fome of the Peculiarities of the Field ' 
preaching Clergy, In a Letter toa Friend. By a Member of the 
church of England. 8vo. 6d, Pridden. 
Ridicules the praétices which the ‘** Check to Enthufiafm” more 
ferioufly expofes ; and more particularly levelled againft the ranting 
teachers among the Methodifts in different parts of tne kingdom. The 
Author concludes with informing the Reader, that he propofes ‘ to 
point out the important obligation of fub{cription, and thew how 
the field preaching clergy (as fuch) inevitably violate their fub{crip» 
J tions both of the Articles and the Canons, as well as all the oaths 
‘ and folemn promifes of regularity and conformity, they have made at 
their ordinations ; and then refute their pleas for their prefeat mode ™ 
of non.conformity and defiance of church government.’ Should this 
promifed publication fall under our notice, we fhall be able to judge 
whether the Author can reafon as well as he rallies. He is, we 
doubt not, properly apprized of the importance and difficulty of his 
undertaking. eg 
Art. 61. God's Contrever/y with the Natiens: Addreffed to the — 
Rulers and People of Chriftendom. By Thomas Hartley, M. A. 
Rector of Winwick in Northamptonfhire. 8vo. 1s. Lewis, &c. 
1775+ 
An age like the prefent, whofe prevailing charaMeriftic {eems to 
¢difipation, luxury, want of piety, and principle, will, we fear, 
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be little difpofed to hearken greatly to a man, who, like one of the 

rophets of old, calls them to repentance and reformation. Never. 
thelefs, let them know that this Author’s remarks are worthy their 
attention, refpecting their intereft both in this world and another, 
There is an honetiy and integrity apparent in the performance; and 
there is, we doubt not, a fincere and heart-felt grief for the cor. 
rupt ftate of our own country, and of the Chriftian world in general, 
Mr. H. treats on /ideriy, government, virtue, religion, trade, &c. and 
fhews himfe!lf not unacquainted with any of thefe fubje&ts. He isa 
true friend to civil freedom, and indeed to all that is really excel. 
lent and valuable among men, and while he writes with the feriouf. 
nefs, the piety, the earnelinefs of a reformer, fhows that he wants 


neither knowledge nor learning. H 


Art. 62. Primitive Religion elucidated and reftored. Ina fupple- 
mentary Abbreviation of a late Jiliertation on the original Doc. 
trines of the Metempfychofis; wherein the Arguments of the bene. 
volent Author lofe much of their deferved Force and Influence 
by the want of ftri€t Connexion in Matter and Form. In fhort Me. 
ditations, on God, on Creation, on Faith and Worfhip, on a fu. 
ture State. Wherein fome of thofe important Heads are con. 
fidered in quite a newlight. By a Divine of No Church. 12mo, 
2s. Bath, printed; London, fold by L. Hawes. 1776. 

This writer has been perplexing and confounding himfelf by en- 
quiries into the origin of evil; he labours to difentangle himfelf 
from the fhackles of human autucrity, and aims at what he may 
fuppofe a rational view of religion, but at the fame time, he wan- 
ders into conceits and chimeras. His favourite principle is that of 
a pre-exiftent itate, in which rational fpirits have offended, and 
are therefore now placed in circumitances of degradation and pa- 
nifhment: Man and Angel he concludes 'o be one and the fame individual 
apoftate fpirit, Here, and here only he finds a folution of the quef- 
tion, why was man created, and doomed to mifery; and, as he 
fays, of every other phenomenon in nature. In treating of faith and 
worfhip, he condemns the Liturgies of every eftablifhed church of 
the different fects of Chriftians ; he confiders the eftablifhed church 
of thefe kingdoms as fuperior to all others, but greatly imperfect: 
* Nineteen parts, fays he, at leaft in twenty of its Liturgy mutt be 
abolifhed, to reduce it to the ftandard of rea/on or common /Jen/a, to 
infure its being acceptable to that Being whois the great objet 
of worfhip, and to make it heartily embraced by aay rational, think- 
ing mortals,’ 

Our author is an enemy to long prayers: as a fpecimen of his 
fcheme of devotion let us infert what he calls, a fort, but compre- 
henfive Chrifiian prayer. 

* O Eternal Oxe, with a grateful, penitent, and obedient heart, 
I look up through the pure doétrines of Jefus Chrift, to thy mercy 
and providence.’ 

‘ For weak minds, he adds, who may think more words and more 
fentiments neceflary, it may be paraphrafed in manner following: 


2 O Eternal 
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© Eternal One, with a moft grateful heart, for all thy mercies, 
ai} thy bleflings of which we implore thy gracious continuance ;—~ 
with the deepeft forrow and repentance for having offended againft 
thy holy laws ;—and with perfect refignation to thy divine will ;— 
we moit humbly look up, through the pure doétrines of Jefus Chrift, 
tothy mercy and providence ; befeeching thee to pardon all our 
tranfgreflions, but more efpecially our great, our original fin, our 
angelic apoftacy.” 

On the fubject of thortening the Liturgy he is a little jocular and 
fevere; ‘ The fubaltern clergy, fays he, on whom (with thame be it 
fpoken) refts the burden of the day, would be relieved trom the 
tedious pageantry of prayer and worfhip, through which they fweat 
with piteous labour of body, as well as of mind.—Now as the 
fhares of the /oaves and fifhes, which fell to thefe miferable fubal- 
terns, dO not amount to more than a hard cruft to the one, and the 
head, tail, and bones of the other, the leait their pampered bre- 
thren and fuperiors can do for them 1s, to lighten their load, by 
fhortening their portion of unprofitable and unneceflary duty, for 
their fake, as well as God’s, by labouring to promote a rational, 
fhort Liturgy.’ 

Should our Readers infer from the mention of original fin in the 
above fhort form of prayer; that our Author is Calviniltical, or 
what is commonly deemed Orthodox,’ they will be greatly miftaken, 
original fin and other points which have the reputation of orthodoxy 
he wholly difcards; but alas! while he afpires to rationality, he 
feems to fall into abfurdity and folly! He often writes like a man 
of fenfe and reflection, but he is greatly perplexed and bewildered 
with imaginations and hypothefes which can only tend to lead his 
Readers aftray from folid piety, or humble and truly acceptable de- 
votion. 

Art. 63. An earneft Exhortation tothe Religious Obfervance of Good- ’ 
Friday. In a Letter to the Inhabitants of Lambeth Parifh. By 
Beilby Porteus, D.D. Rector of the faid Parifhh. Svo. 6d, 
Rivington, &c. 1770. 

Serious, affectionate, and fenfible. 


Art, 64. Serious Thoughts on the Birth of a Child. ramo. H. 


1s. Buckland. 1776. 

Very pious, and edifying, in the good old Original Sin-way. 

Art. 65. A Letter to the Rev. John Febb, M. A. occafioned by 
his ‘ Reafons for a Jate Refignation.” 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 

Written in commendation of Mr. Jebb’s truly confcientious and 
laudable conduét ; and recommending to the clergy his good exam- 
ple. But though this pamphlet hath been publifhed thefe fix months, 
we have not heard of any fon of the church that hath yet chofen to 
follow the example, or to regard the recommendation of this well- 
meaning and fenfible writer. 


Art, 
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Art. 66. 4n Effay on Liberty and Neceffity: In Anfwer to Auguf. 
tus Toplady’s Tract, on (what he anita) ‘ Chrifiian and Philofe. 
phical Necefity aflerted. In which John Wefley’s * Thoughts oy 
Necefjity are examined and defended; the difkculties of thefe fub. 
jects, rendered plain and eafy to common Readers; and Humay 
Liberty fully proved, By Philaretes. 12mo. 1s. Hawes, ip 
Spital-fields, Buckland, &c. 

Philaretes, who appears by his ftyle to be a quaker, feems an 
over-match for Mr. Toplady. Both thefe writers, however, if-we 
are not miflaken, will leave this inexhaaftible fubjet\—juft where 


they found it. 





ee 


Ss ER MON S. 

I. The proper Happine/s of the Ecclefiaftic Life, in a public and private 
Sphere. —Before the Right Rev. the Lord Bithop of Bath and 
Wells, at his primary Vilitation at Uxbridge, July 4, 1776. By 
John Langhorne, -D. D. Rettor of Blagdon, Somerfetthire. 4to. 
1s. Cadell, &c. 

A pleafing diiplay of the honour, utility, and happinefs of the 
clerical character and ftation.—The preacher alfo fiates, and, we 
think, very fairly, the fuperiority and the advantages which the ec- 
clefiaftic enjoys ‘ in the bofom of our excellent church, compared 
with the Religious of other countries.’ 

JI. In the Cathedral at Hereford, June 21, 1776, at the firft annual 
Meeting of the Sub{cribers to the General Infirmary i in that City. 
By William Skinner, M. A. Prebendary of Hereford. 64. 


Baldwin. 


—— 
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Tr a READERS. 


AVING received repeated aflurances from the friends: of the 

late Lord Lyttelton, that the work entitled, ** The Correfpon- 
dexts, an original Novel,” is not genuine, we take this Opportunity of 
vundeceiving ‘the Public, fo far as regard may have been paid to the 
opinion we had formed *, of the authenticity of the Letters in quef- 
tion.—We are now fatisfied that thofe Letters do xot contain a real 
Correfpondence between the * nozLe Poet and Hiftorian lately de- 
ceafed’ and Mrs. Peach.—But while we juftly condemn the impofi-’ 
tion, let us do equal juftice to the Writer's abilities: for, though we: 
hang the man who counterfeits the lawful coin of the kingdom, we 
fhould not refufe him the praife that may be due to his ingenuity as 


an Artift. 


* See Review, May, 1775. 





°° The Correfpondent who feems to infer, from our laft Review 


{fee Art. 20.) that Mr. Stuart’s publications againft Dr. Price are 


replete only with fCurrility and abufe, has given too much Jatitude 
to our cenfure of that writer; who has offered many things, as we 
then obferved, to the confideration of his antagonift, and the public, 
which merit a degree of attention, that ought not to be diverted from 


his arguments, on account of the afperity of a few exprefiions, fuch 


as, no doubt, after this hint, will be corre¢ted in the next edition, 
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